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In Brief 



News of Crop Forecasts. Famine in Africa, Market Reforms in 
Chile and the Baltics, and Rural Unemployment 



USDA's 1992/93 forecasts caU 
for a record com crop, ihc sec- 
ond-largest rice crop, the largest 
soybean crop since 1982, and wheat out- 
put nearly a quarter over last year. Har- 
vested area for food grains, feed grains, 
and soybeans in 1992/93 is an estimated 
10 million acres above 199 Ts harvested 
area. And except for rice, yields are all 
forecast higher than last year. Only cot- 
ton output is expected to shrink^highcr 
yields won't offset a decline in harvested 
area — and the crop is forecast 10 percent 
below 1991. 

As Thanksgiving and yearcnd holidays 
approach, continued gains in mrkey pro- 
duction combined with record stocks are 
likely to boost fourth-quarter consump- 
tion to levels that match or slightly ex- 
ceed last year's record. Turkey produc- 
ers are depending on it — an estimated 
35-36 percent of the year's turkey con- 
sumption occurs in the last quarter, a 
share thai has held steady since 1989. 

But turkey will continue to face stiff 
competition from large supplies of pork. 
USDA*s latest survey of hog producers 
shows inventories still expanding — the 
US. inventory of all hogs and pigs on 
September 1 was 4 percent above 1991 
and 10 percent over 1990. That means 
more record-breaking pork production — 
with 1992 expected up 8 percent from 
last year and toppling l980's record. 
The record is likely to be broken again in 
1993i with a projected output gain of 3 
percent. 

USDA is also forecasting higher citrus 
output in 1992/93, aided by a 33 percent 
larger orangp crop and a 27-pcrcent 
larger grapefruit crop in Florida, which 
produces about 70 percent of total U.S. 
citrus output As the decade progresses^ 
Florida'!^ citrus output is likely to ex- 
pand. The most recent biennial survey of 
citrus tree numbers and acreage shows 
Florida has the highest citrus acreage 
since 1982. 




In several regions of the world, how- 
ever, agricultural output is declining, the 
result of several factors. In parts of Af- 
rica, drought and civil war continue, 
bringing unprecedented food crises: In 
Southern Africa, 10 countries arc grap- 
pling with the worst drought of the cen- 
tury. The grain harvest fell more than 46 
percent on average in 1992, resulting in 
extraordinary import needs. Because 
many of these countries arc suffering se- 
vere financial constraints, food aid will 
play a large role in meeting their needs. 

In east Africa, Somalia is also contend- 
ing with drought More importantly^ 
civil strife has brought the country to the 
brink of collapse. Grain output in 1992 
is expected to be about half of nonnal 
levels, and consequently food aid require- 
ments in the near term are estimated at 
five times Somalia's normal level of aid. 

Meanwhile* the independent Baltic 
states embark on a rocky road toward 
free markets as they abandon cenu^al 
planning. The Baltics have begun to 



implement some price liberalization^ al- 
though it is far from complete— resulting 
in distorted consumption patterns and 
shortages. 

Both industrial and agricultural output de- 
clined in the Baltics in 1992; shortages of 
raw materials needed in industry, and in 
the livestock and meat processing sec- 
tors, will continue to hamper ouiput in 
the near term. While the Baltics have 
taken significant strides toward reorient- 
ing their economies along market lines, 
an austere transition period is in store 
over the next few years. 

Latin America continues to showcase 
successful transitions to free markets. 
Chile is a rising star among the emerging 
market economies, having done more to 
reform its economic development and 
trade policies than any other Latin Ameri- 
can country. 

After years of political and economic 
strife, Chile's export-driven economy, in- 
cluding the agricultural sector, appears 
poised for solid growth in the 1990's— 
and a possible free trade agreement with 
the U.S. An agreement to reduce barriers 
to trade and investment between ihc US. 
and Chile would significantly enhance 
Chile's potential economic and trade 
growth and build on recent efforts to sta- 
bilize its economy and evolving demo- 
cratic institutions. 

as. rural areas appear to be weathering 
the current economic slowdown better 
than the overall economy. In the first 
half of 1992, the rural unemployment 
rate dipped below the overall US. civil- 
ian rate for the first time since 1979. 

Of the net increase in US- employment 
in the last year, GO percent has been in ru- 
ral areas — a disproportionate gain consid- 
ering that rural employment accounts for 
only 21 percent of the US. labor force. 
Rural areas have been helped by rapid 
growth in goods exports over the last 2 
years. 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 

1993 Outlook- 
October Projections 

* PterUy of turkey available for 
Thanksgiving, with consumption to 
match or slightly exceed last year's 
record levels. Expect price specials, 
with consumer prices possibly tower 
than last year. 

* Lower fourth-quarter broiler prices 
reflect consumers' seasonal shift to 
turkey and ham during the holiday 
season. Broiler prices in 1993 
steady to slightly higher than in 
1992, helped by modest level of pro- 
duction growth and by continued ex- 
port strength. 

* fourth-quarter egg prices expected 
to average 8-10 percent below last 
year, bui strengthening with sea- 
sonal increases in egg use for 
Thanksgiving and other holiday 
cooking and baking. 

* Cattle feedlot placements during Au- 
gust in the seven monthly reporting 
states jumped 12 percent over last 



year's relatively tow placement rate. 
Lower feed and interest costs should 
keepfeedlot breakeven levels in the 
tow- to mid-$7(fs per head through 
the remainder of the year, and re- 
turns above cash costs near $20. 

« flog expansion continues, following 
recent returns above producers' ex- 
pectations. US. inventory of all 
hogs and pigs on September I was 
up 4 percent from a year earlier. 

Plenty of Turkey for 
The Holiday Season 

* Continued — although slower — gains 
in pnxluciion, combined with record 
stocks, mean plenly of lurkey avail- 
able for Thanksgiving. Fourth- 
quarter output expected U2pcrcent 
above lasi year, following third- 
quarter growth of about 4 percent. 

■ Heavier average weights contribul- 
ing substantially lo production. For 
1992, output about 3 percent above 
1991, with some 289.3 million tur- 
keys (about 1 .5 percent more than 
last year) raised to heavier weights. 

* Record stocks continue— October I 
stocks usher in the fourth quarter 
With an estimated 725 million 
pounds, 9 percent above last year. 



Average wholesale turicey prices 
firmed slightly in the thinl quarter, 
but remained about 4 cents below a 
year earlier Producer returns — al- 
though poor — were near breakeven 
and improving from earlier in the 
year. Lower feed costs to help 
fourth-quarter returns rcmain near 
breakeven. 

Consumption expected about the 
same or slighUy above last year's 
Thanksgiving record. Expect low 
wholesale prices to encourage retail 
price specials, with consumer prices 
possibly Lower than last year. 

Fourth Kjuarter consumption repre- 
sents about 35-36 percent of the 
year's total, a proportion that has 
held steady since 1989, cementing 
the importance of yearend holiday 
trade to the lurkey industry. 

Another year of moderate produc- 
tion growth likely in 1993, at 2-3 
percent. Improved retums in the sec- 
ond half of this year, together with 
expected lower 1993 feed costs, are 
positive factors in the outlook. 
Slower growth in competing pork 
production expected later next year 
would also help turkey sales and 
strengthen prices during second-half 
1993. 



Turkey Producers Look Fon^ard to Fourth -Quarter Consumption Record 

Lbs per copita 
8- 




1992 estimate. 
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Livestock & Product Output 
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Growth in Broiler 
Output Slows 

t For 1992. produciion likely to in- 
crease about 4 percent in the fourth 
quarter, nearly 6 percent for the year. 

• Whole-bird prices down seasonally, 
with fourth-quarter wholesale prices 
around 48 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 50.5 cents last year. 
Retail prices around 85 cents per 
pound, 1*2 cents below last year. 
Prices held in check by strong com- 
petition, with lai^e supplies of all 
meats. 



Net returns to broila producers 
likely to remain positive in 1992^ but 
the lowest since 1987. Lower feed 
costs during the second half not 
enough to offset the impacts of 
weaker fourth-quarter broilCT prices. 

Broiler production to increase about 
4 percent in 1993, to 2L6 billion 
pounds, reflecting lower 1992re- 
Uims and smaller increases in the 
hatchery supply flock. Based on cu- 
mulative pullet placem^ts^ the 
hatchery supply flock to increase 
only 2-3 percent for August 1992- 
March 1993. First-quarter output 
expected 3-4 percent above a year 
earlier. 



Exports likely lo continue suong, 
reaching a record 1.33 billion 
pounds, taking 6.2 percent of total 
production. Relatively low-priced 
dark meat parts continue as the main 
factor. 

Prices in 1993 should be helped by 
the modest level of production 
growth and continued strength in ex- 
pons. Wholesale prices for whole 
birds could average 49-55 cents a 
pound, compared with aiound 51 
cents in 199!2. Retail prices for 
whole birds expected lo remain 
about steady, and average 86-87 
cents a pound. 
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* Steady to higher broiler prices 
would improve net returns, wiih first- 
quarter returns expected slightly 
higher than the same period in 1992. 

Table-Egg Prices 
To Improve 

* S tronger egg prices and lower feed 
costs have moved net returns back 
into positive territory, where they 
are expected to remain through the 
rest of the year. 

w Fourth-quarter prices probably 8- 10 
percent below last year, but holding 
at around 70 cents per dozen. Posi- 
tive factors include seasonal in- 
creases in use for holiday cooking 
and baking, and exports, including 
EEP sales to Hong Kong and the 
Middle East Commercial sales to 
Mexico, facilitated by export credit 
guarantees, will also help. 

* Table-egg production in 1992 likely 
up 1-2 percent. Total egg produc- 
tion to increase close to 2 percent, to 
5-8'5.9 billion dozen, with table-egg 
production exceeding 5 billion 
dozen. 

* The table-^gg fiock continues to in- 
crease seasonally, but at a relatively 
slow rate. Flock sixe of around 230 
million hens on September 1 was up 
a scant 0.2 percent from August, and 
0.5 percent above a year earlier. 

Egg Production 
Steady in 2993 

* Total egg production expected about 
steady with 1992, at around 5.8 bil- 
lion dozen. Hatching-egg output to 
increase around 2 percent. But tabic- 
egg output to decrease around 0.5 
percent, remain below 1992 through 
the third quarter, and be nearly equal 
in the fourth. 

* Wholesale egg price improvement 
likely, perhaps 6-8 cents per dozen 
above 1992, as production comes 
more into line with demand. Prices 
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will generally be higher for thccn- 
tire year, with the largest quarter- 
over-quarter increases expected in 
the second hair 

* Retail egg prices likely to average in 
the low 90's. about a nickel above 
this year. Per capita consumption 
will be around 232 eggs, slightly 
lower than in 1992. Egg exports to 
continue strong, at around 156 mil- 
lion dozen. 

Feedlot Placements Rise 

* For the seven monthly reporting 
states, August feedbt placements up 
12 percent over last year's relatively 

Update on Beef, Pork, and Poultry 



low rate. September on-fccd inven- 
tories down only slightly from 1990 
and 1991, but likely will stay above 
1991 for the remainder of the year. 

Feedlots were well positioned as the 
fall quarter began, with no backlog 
of marketings and prices holding in 
the mid-$70's per head. Lower feed 
and interest costs should keep feed- 
lot breakeven levels in the low- to 
mid-$70's through the remainder of 
the year, and returns above cash 
costs near $20 per head. 

Beef production through the first 
three quarters of 1992 about 1 per- 
cent higher than last year. Heavier 
weights helped add to the supply. 
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bui higher steer and cow slaughter 
accounted for much of the increase. 

* Through Sepicnibcr.beef cow 
slaughter about 5 poceni above total 
for all of 1991* and heifer slaughter 
down by about the same percentage^ 

* Dressed cattle weights continue to in- 
crease seasonally into the fall quar- 
ter, but indications are for averages 
below ihehigh levels of 1991. 

* Total beef and veal imports through 
August were 7 percent above year- 
earlier levels. Australia and New 
Zealand recently signed a Voluntary 
Restraint Agreement, sharply limit- 
ing beef exports to the U.S. during 
the remainder of the year. Beef im- 
ports from Canada are not limited, 
however, under the U.S.-Canada 
Free Trade Agreement, and imports 
are up 60 percent from last year, 

* Total beef exports through August 
were 14 percent higher than the 
sameperiodin 1991. U.S. beef ex- 
ports to Canada are about unchanged 
from last year. Pacific Rim coun- 
tries continue to take the largest pro- 
portion of U.S. beef, although 
exports to Mexico aie 28 percent 
higher than last year, 

Hog Expansion Continues 

* ... as cheaper com and higher-than- 
expected summer hog prices boosted 
returns above produca- expectations. 
U.S. inventory of all hogs and pigs 
on September 1 totaled 61 .5 million 
head, up 4 percent from a year ago 
and 10 percent above September 1, 
1990. Breeding inventory up 2 per- 
cent from a year ago and 9 percent 
above 1990. 

* Hog producers intend to have 3 
percent more sows farrow during 
September-February than in the 
period a year ago. Since pigs saved 
per liuer continue at record highs, 
the September-February pig crop 
will likely be 4-5 percent above a 



year ago. Thus, pork production 
will remain above year-earber levels 
through at least next summer. 

* Commercial pork production in 
1992 expected to total \12 billion 
poundSt up 8 percent from last year 
and surpassing 1980*s record 16.4 
billion pounds. In 1993, pork pro- 
duction expected at about 1 7.8 bil- 
lion pounds, up 3 percent 

* The continuing rise in pork and com- 
peting meal production will keep 
downward pressure on hog priceSt 
expected to average $41 -$43 per cwt 
in 1992 and $142 lower in 1993. 

* Although feed costs are expected 
lower over the next year, declining 
hog prices will squeeze producers' 
returns. The number of hogs kept 
for breeding is expected to plateau in 
the coming months. 

* Retail pork prices in 1992 to average 
6 8 percent lower than 199rs $2.12 
per pound. But 1993 prices likely 
unchanged, as an increase in die 
farm-retail spn^ad keeps the small 
decline in farm price from being re- 
ficctcd in market prices. 

Manufacturing Milk 
Prices Slide 

* ... widi unexpectedly larger milk 
supplies leading to tower wholesale 

product prices. 

* Free of normal hot spells, milk pro- 
diKtion expanded 4 percent during 
the summer However, a return to 
normal conditions is expected to 
trim die expansion to 2-3 percent in 
die fourth quarter. 

* Wholesale cheese and nonfat dry 
milk prices peaked early, gradually 
declining during August-September 
and pulling down manufacturing 
grade milk prices. The Niinnesota- 
Wisconsin price for manufacturing 
giacte milk slid from $12,59 percwt 
in July to $12.28 in September. 



Farm milk prices will soon fall be- 
low a year eariicr for the first time in 
1992. Even so, the 1992 average 
will be relatively high because of 
good domestic demand and stronger 
export movement under the Dairy 
Export Incentive Program (DEP). 



For further informatinn, contact: 
Richard Siillman and Agnes Perez, coor- 
dinators; Steve Reed, cattle; Leland 
Southard, hogs; Lee Christcnsen and 
Larry Witucki, poultry; Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy. All arc at (202) 21 9- 
1285. H3 



Field Crops 
Overview 

Domestic Outlook- 
October Projections 
For 1 992/93 

Corn Production 
To Set Record 

* Ouq)ut up 20 percent from last year, 
and almost 2 peicent from Septem- 
ber's forecast. This would be the 
largest U.S. com crop ever, over- 
shadowing the 1985 record by about 
60 million bushels. Projected yield 
of 123,8 bushels per acre would also 
be a record. 

* No state realized a decline in pro- 
jected yield between September 1 
and October 1 — yiekls were reported 
higher in Illinois (+4 bushels), Indi- 
ana (+3), Iowa (+4), Minnesota (+2), 
Missouri (+4), and Ohio (+3). 

* Continued coolness delayed com 
progress during most of September. 
But warm wcaihcr at die end of the 
month, particularly in the western 
Com Belt, advanced crop progress. 

* As of October 18, 18 peicent of the 
crop rated excellent and 61 percent 
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rated good. Harvested samples sur- 
veyed indicate that actual weight of 
grain per ear is registering above pre- 
viously forecast weights. 

t Due to cool weather, maturity gener- 
ally behind average all season. By 
October 1 8, only 22 percent of the 
crop had been harvested, well be- 
hind the 5-year average of 63 per- 
cent. Eighty-nine percent of the 
crop was mature, compared with an 
averageof 100 percent 

t Total com use up more than 3 per- 
cent from 1991/92, with feed and re- 
sidual use expected up nearly 6 
percent. Contributing factors: large 
com supplies and expanded live- 
stock fffoduction (particularly pork). 
Food, seed, and industrial use up 
too, but exports down slightly. 

t Ending stocks for com to rise 69 
percent above carryin, with the 
larger crop vastly outweighing in- 
creases in use. Prices expected to av- 
erage $1.85-$2.25 per bushel, below 
this past year's $237. 

Largest Soybean Crop 
Since 1982 

* Up more than 6 percent from 1991, 
and up 1 percent from the forecast of 
September 1. 

« Expected national yield— at 36.3 
bushels— up 2. 1 bushels from last 
year's record, and up slightly from 
the September 1 forecast Average 
pod counts up from last year, al- 
though average pod weight about 
nofmal. 

« Soybean development rebounded in 
the Com Belt during September with 
warm weather at the end of the 
month, but continued to be debyed. 
As of October 18 about 62 percent 
of the crop was harvested, slightly 
behind the 5-year average of 65 
percent 

* October 1 yield prospects showed re- 
ported higher yields in Illinois (+1 
bushel), Ohio (+1), Kansas (+1), Ne- 
braska (+1), and certain southern 

For Hi 



Crop Conditions for Corn Mostly Good. 
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U.S. Held Crops— Market Outlook at a Glance 



Area 





Ptarteti 


Har- 
vested 


r>ekj 


OulPut 


Total 

SuOOlV 


Dome&tc 
use 


E^Dons 


ErKliog 
stocks 


Farm 
pnoe 




— AW acres - 


Bu/acre 


'^^ _ 


^ ^ ^ 


mbu 


,^ _ ^ 


. — 


Iti; 


Wheal 
1991^02 
1992/93 


»9 
723 


S7.7 


34.3 
39.4 


1.981 

a45d 


?.S88 
2.961 


1.135 

J.I 63 


1.281 

1.225 


472 
573 


ZJOO 

3,053.25 


Com 
1991/92 
1992^3 


7G.0 
79.3 


68.8 
7Z2 


1066 
I23i 


7,474 

6.936 


9.018 
ia049 


6425 
6^5 


1.590 
1^50 


UOO 

1.B64 


^37 
1.85^225 


Sorghum 
1991/92 
1992/93 


11.0 
13.S 


9,8 
1^3 


59.0 
69.3 


579 

853 


722 
906 


379 

$10 


290 

300 


53 
96 


2.25 
1.75^ai5 


Barley 
1991/92 
1992^3 


e^9 

7,8 


e.4 

7.3 


55.2 

G24 


464 
456 


624 

60S 


40t 
365 


95 

lib 


129 

130 


iio 

^05^255 


Oais 
1991^2 
1992/93 


87 
80 


:.8 

4.S 


507 
6S.E 


Zi3 
295 


489 
462 


360 
360 


2 
2 


128 

100 


120 
1.25-1.45 


Soybearts 
1991^2 
1992^3 


591 
59.1 


sa.o 

58.1 


2a 

363 


1.968 

iioe 


a3ie 

?.3BS 


1,355 
1,363 


Gas 

720 


27B 
305 


5.60 
5.10-570 


R«e 

1991^2 
1992/93 


286 

3.03 


^75 
2.97 


5^17 
5.615 


154,5 
166.7 


184.3 90 7 6G.4 
1996 94 J) 7i.O 


27.3 
31.6 


7.70 
6.50^7i» 


Co«on 
1991/92 

1992/93 


HA 
13.4 


13.0 

tl2_ 


ih/acre 

652 
^1 


17.6 
159 


19§ 


Ud bates 

9.6 

97 


67 


3.7 

40 


5830' 



Based on OcicterB. 1992 WQ»ttAgrtcwt;qi] Supply irxj Demand Esimates U.S^ martwlrig yeai^fortipOttL 
'W«ghr(Nj average pnce tor Augu«-U«ich. noi a season avCfage 

S« t^t^ 17 )0f cpmptett^ JeftntTipn &1 Terms 



Stales. Wisconsin showed the only 
decline in yield (-3), due lo cool 
weather delaying development weU 
behind normal. 

Total use in 1992/93 up 2 percent 
from last year: Soybean exports up 
5 percent, due in pan lo reduced 
rapeseed production in the EC and 
Canada. Crush expected up slighily, 
in part due lo strong domestic meal 
demand. 

Ending soybean stocks in 1992/93. 
at 305 millicHi bushels, would be 10 
percent above canyin> Season-aver- 
age price U) range between $5.10 
and S5.70 pa* bushel, compared with 
199 1/92's $5.60. 



Wheat Production 
24 Percent Over 1991 

* . . , and up 2 percent from last 
month. Yields averaged 394 bush- 
els per acre, up L2 from September 
1. and nearly matching the 1990 re- 
cord of 39.5 bushels. 

* Hard red spring wheat production 
(excluding durum) at a record 702 
million bushels, up 5 percent from 
September 1 and 63 percent higher 
than in 1991. Main factors in output 
jump: a more than 25-pcrceni in- 
crease in harvested area and record 
yields. 

* Spring wheal harvest virtually com- 
plete by the end of September, and 
winter wheat planting begun. By 



October 18.83 percent of the winier 
wheat crop was in the ground, near 
the 5-year average of 82 percent. 
Soil moisture in the Great Plains gen- 
erally better than a year ago. but con- 
ditions in the Pacific Northwest and 
parts of the Southern Plains are Quite 
dry. 

* Total use for all classes to be down 
fractionally in 1992/93, with 4 per- 
cent lower exports due to lower 
global trade and continued large 
compaing supplies, Domestic use 
up 4 percent from last year, with 
higher domestic flour disappearance 
and estimated first-quarter feed and 
residual use much higher than ex- 
pected. 

* Ending stocks in 1992/93 to be 21 
percent above the low carryin level. 
with season-average prices in ihc 
$3.05-$3.25 range, above the aver- 
age in 1991/92, when low prices dur- 
ing the summer limited the season- 
average price to $3 a bushel. 

Second-Highest Rice 
Crop on Record 

* The 1992 rice crop expected to be 
the largest since 198 U and the sec- 
ond highest on record. Yields down 
fractionally from last year, but area 
up. Supplies 10 rise more than 8 per- 
cent above 1991/92. 

* The Ociober forecast for the US- 
average yield — at 5.615 pounds — up 
91 pounds from the September 1 esti- 
mate^ due to increases in Arkansas, 
California* and Mississippi. 

* In contrast, yields forecast for the 
laier-than-usual Texas crop contin- 
ued 10 decline, as did raioon pros- 
pects in Texas and in southern 
Louisiana. The reason: cool, damp 
weather. 

* Domestic use and exports expected 
higher than in 1991/92, up 4 percent 
and 1 1 percent Drop in price from 
1991/92 expected to stimulate use. 
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Broilers. 12-city average 



Corn, Central llllnoit^ 
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Highest Producing'States Not Expected To Post Record Yields 





Expected 


Expectod 


Racord-high 


Year of htgN^si 




production 


yield 


/ieid 


yield 




Mii t>u 


Bu/acro 


Ba/acre 




Com 










Iowa 


1,768,5 


1350 


135.0 


1986 & 1992 


llinois 


1,474 


134.0 


135.0 


19B5« 19B6 


rJebrasKa 


1,011 


126j0 


131.0 


1967 


Minnesota 


618 


124.0 


127.0 


1987 


Indiana 


785 


133.0 


135,0 


1987 


U.S.* 


.6.936 


123.8 


123.8 


1992 


Soybe^s 










llinois 


394 


42,0 


425 


19B5 


k>wa 


338 


42.0 


43.5 


1987 


Uvinesota 


194 


36 


39j0 


1987 & 1990 


Indiana 


184,5 


41.0 


415 


1985 


Missouri 


144.5 


540 


34,5 


198$ 


US/ 


2.106 


36J 


363 


1992 




ihOOQ bales) 


(Lbs/acfe) 


^bs/acfB) 




Upland conon 










Tej(35 


3,aoo 


433 


506 


1987 


CaUtomia 


2,650 


1.278 


1,278 


1992 


JVTtSSOOri 


2.200 


785 


886 


199t 


Arkansas 


1.550 


775 


786 


1987 


Louisiana 


1.400 


7E5 


828 


1991 


US. 


15,409 


678 


702 


1967 



•Prwiou* record i(x com was n».e Set In 19B7. and Iw soyDeans34.2 ^i fcn 1^2. 



* Ending slocks at 3 L6 million cwl 
would be 16 percent above carryin. 
Prices expected in the S6.50-$7 
range* below this past year's $7,70. 

But Cotton Output Shrinks 

* , , , about 10 percent from the 
1991^2 level, due to higher aban- 
doned acreage. Production forecast 
also down slightly from last month. 
Main reason for the month-to-monih 
drop: yield declines in Arkansas, 
Louisiana. Mississippi, and other 
stales where cool, damp weather has 
been a problem. 

* Crop progress behind the 5-year 
average, due to cool temperatures 



and rains. As of October 18, bolls 
opening on 76 percent of the crop, 
compared with 5-year average of 84 
percenL Harvest was 36 percent 
complete, slightly behind the aver- 
age of 38 percent 

* Total use in 1992/93 to fall more 
than 3 percent from 1991/92. Do- 
mestic use expected up 1 percent as 
mill use remains strong* but exports 
down 10 percent due to suong for- 
eign competition. 

* Ending stocks of4 million bales 
would be up 8 percent from the car- 
ryin level 

{Joy Harwood (202) 219^0840} 



Update on U.S. Rice... 

October 1 conditions poitU to the second- 
largest VS, rice cropt at 166.7 miiUon 
cwt. 

* Harvested area of 2,97 million acres 
tics for fourth highest on record. 
Factors contributing to high acreage 
include aO-pcrccntARP in 1992, 
good weather and prices at planting 
time, and increased water availabil- 
ity in California. 

* Harvested area was higher only in 
the early 1980*s. Then, set-asides 
generally were not in effect (except 
in 1982), UJS, exports were high, 
and season-average farm prices were 
20 percent higher to almost double 
current prices. 

* Yields also to be fourth highest on 
record, at 5^15 pounds per acre. 
This is just slightly below last year, 
and 2 percent below 1989 record. 

But CondUhas — atui crop prospects — 
^ary substantially by state. 

* California's average yield in 1992 
expected to reach 8300 pounds per 
acre, more than 5 percent above the 
state's 1989 record, California's 
yields are typically about 35-40 
percent above the U,S. average. 
This is because of the state's low hu- 
midity, the absence of nd rice prob* 
lems in the state, and its production 
of mostly high-yielding medium 
grain varieties, 

* Texas and Louisiana producers face 
adiflercnt siuiatjon. Texas produces 
almost ciclLisively long grain ricc« 
while both long and medium varie- 
ties are grown in Louisiana. Cool, 
damp weather— along with damage 
caused by Hurricane Andrew in ar- 
eas of Louisiana — has reduced yield 
prospects, Texas' projected yield of 
5^00 pounds would be the lowest 
since 1984, and Louisiana's 4,700 
pounds would be the lowest since 
1989, 

Prices in the South dipped since last 
faltt in part dtie to sluggish exports in 
1991/92, 

* Milled r,o.b, prices for long grain 
rice — grown in the Delta and Gulf 
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Rice Production ConcentfOfed Along Gutf Coost and Mt&$Jssippt Delto 



( [ SO.OOOt aCTCS r^ 20,000 ' 34,099 
l~1 35.000 - 49,999 CZI ^0,000 - 19,999 
I I Uss than 10,000 




PHces Sogg«d in Mid- 1 992 as Export Pace Weokened 

1 ,000 rtiet tons 
350 



$;cwt 
20 



Prices 




1 
1969 90 

Pfjcfts tof mjrted loog graiff, f.oJ>. Houston 

Slates — have plummeicd since a year 
ago. Arkansas long grain prices fell 
from a recent peak of S 17.40 per cwi 
in November 1991 loan average of 
S15.45 in September 1992. 
• Similarly* prices for medium grain 
rice in the gulf coasi area trended 
.downward. After remaining at abou 



S 16 per cwi last fall and winter, 
southwest Louisiana meditDii grain 
prices in September were about $14. 
Producer marketing paiiems in part 
explain the price paiiem in the 
south. Last fall, many producers ex- 
pected higher prices later in the year. 



so held rice off die market As a re- 
sultt milled rice exports slowed and 
199 lf32 total U.S. exports-^ 66.4 
million CWI— were \hc lowest since 
1985/86. 

• In the South, a rclaiively large por- 
lion of the crop is destined for \hc 
generally lower priced export market 
than the higher priced domestic mar- 
ket Producers lowered price expec- 
tations when faced with approaching 
loan maturity dales, and certainly 
when faced widi a large 1992 crop, 

Strong domestic demand for medium 
grain rice helps support California 
prices. 

• In CaliTomia. where short- and 
medium grain varieties predominate, 
the price situation is much difTerent 
from the South. Prices to California 
producers in early fall registered 3-5 
percent above last year. 

• Thercason: mostCalifomiarice is 
used in the faster growing, higher 
priced domestic market. In addibon, 
California's harvest {September- 
October) is later than in dx: South, 
where harvest begins in late July. 

iMrger use is expected in 1992/93, 

• For the 1992/93 marketing year 
(beginning August 1, 1992), exports 
projected at 74 million cwt, about 1 1 
percent above last ycar*s reduced 
level This would be the highest cx- 
pon level since 1989, with all of the 
projected incrca'^c ill long grain ship- 
ments. 

• Lower expected prices for 1992/93 — 
prompted by the large crop — are in* 
creasing U,S. competilivcncss. 
Growth in exports depend on ability 
of [he U.S. to remain competitive 
with Asian traders, particularly Thai- 
land. 

• Total domestic use to be up about 4 
percent in 1992/93. at 94 million 
cwt, as food use continues strong. 
Domestic use of medium grain rice — 
where California holds a major mar- 
ket share — to be up 1 1 perceni, 
while domestic long grain use stays 
flat 

(Janet Livezey, Nathan Chitds, Joy 
Garwood (202) 2/9-0S40; Sara 
Schwartz i202) 2 19-0820} 
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World Outlook for 
1992/93 

Smaller Supplies of 
Top-Quality Wheat 

« ... as early frost clips Canadian 
wheat yields and quality, leading to 
increased exports of Canadian wheat 
for feed rather than food. Argentine 
plantings of wheat, although at a 20- 
ycar low. benefiting from favorable 
weather, with good yield potential 

* U,S. wheat expc3ffts continue to face 
strong competition, with maritci 
share remaining low at 33 percent. 
Despite weather induced production 
losses in both Europe and Canada, 
relatively large carryovo' slocks will 
maintain those exporters' presence 
in the world market. 

* As world trade slows, dampened by 
a 60- percent drop in China's wheat 
imports to 10 million tons, use trails 
global production, resulting in a mar- 
ginal rise in stock levels. 

Lower Foreign Coarse 
Grain Trade 

« Despite a small drop in expected 
U.S. exports, foreign exports likely 
to dcclirw even more, boosting U,S, 
market share of the global com mar- 
ket from 64 to 70 percent, 

* A sharp rise in the expon availabil- 
ity of feed wheal from Canada to ag- 
gravate an already weaker outlook 
for U.S. com cxpc3ffts, particularly to 
markets such as South Korea. 

* Higher world com ending stocks to 
result from production surpassing 
consumption, while weaker com ex- 
ports put downward pressure on 
prices, 

* A dramatic reduction in exportable 
supplies of oats by Sweden and 
Finland, along with some weather 
damage to oats in Canada, could 
substantially cut U,S. oat imports. 



But high U.S. oat yields will bridge 
the shortfall. 

World Cotton 
Production Dips 

* ... as Pakistan's cotton crop is dam- 
aged by the worst fiood of the cen- 
tury. However, foreign output of 
76.6 million bales remains the sec- 
ond largest on record, with China 
and India boostirig production and 
offsetting losses in Pakistan. 

* U,S. expon market share drops to 26 
percent in 1992/93, with growth lim- 
ited by weak world demand and con- 
tinued keen foreign competition. 



* World cotton stocks to become more 
burdensome, despite Pakistan's 
lower crop, as global production 
maintains an edge over record con- 
sumption. 

US. Soybean Output 
Boosts Oilseed Total 

* ... despite a favorable outlook for 
increased soybean plantings in South 
America, where sowing is just begin- 
ning. Increases in global soybean 
and sunflowerseed production more 
than offset an unprecedented decline 
in rapcsocd production in Canada 
and the EC, boosting world oilseed 
output to 224.7 million tons. 



World Grain, 


Soybean Output Up In 1992 


^"■™ 


^^^^ 


^ 




Year* 


ProdocUon 


Exports^ 


Consumptkxi 


Carryovcf 








Mt. k:ins 






Wheat 


1991^2 


542,3 


1062 


555.5 


1304 




199M3 


548.1 


100.3 


547.0 


131.5 


Coarse grains 


1991^2 


BOM 


96.1 


807.4 


1312 




1992^3 


823,9 


87.9 


810.8 


144.3 


Com 


1991^2 


465 3 


63.8 


486.7 


79.2 




t992/93 


514.2 


56.9 


496.8 


96.6 


Rice 


1991/92 


34S.3 


14.3 


35M 


55.6 




T 992^3 


349.7 


13 5 


353.2 


52,1 


Odsoeds 


1991^2 


222.4 


36.7 


1B3B 


213 




1992^3 


224,7 


36.3 


1B4B 


21.8 


Soyt)eans 


1991/92 


105.8 


26,1 


91.4 


18,2 




1992^3 


110,5 


26.9 


92 4 


19.3 


Soyt)ean meal 


1991^2 


72,4 


2BJ0 


7?.4 


3.0 




1992^3 


73.1 


27.1 


73.3 


2.7 


So/t)ean oti 


1991^2 


1S.S 


4J0 


16.0 


22 




t992^3 


16.8 


40 

M/. bales 


16.8 


2.2 


Cotton 


1991^2 


95.8 


22.5 


B4.8 


400 




1992^3 


92.5 


23.1 


86.8 


44,9 


* Markohng yeafS are: wneal. July June; coarse grans a«l com, Oaober/S^»m&ef,Oils^«ja. 
soybeans, meal, a/yj dl. local mafkeiing yearj eicopi Brvzil and Argefiinia ad]us!ed m Ociober* 
September. ooQon. August July. ^ Rice Ifaoe Is for Itw second cafenoa/ year. ^ Cnj«h only for soyoeans 
and all»eeds. 

Source: ForeJgn Agnojilurat Servtoe, USOA. ^^^^^^ 
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R L 



Export Credttp EEP Announcements 




I USDA recently announced $3.6 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1993 GSM 102/103 cred- 
its lo 18 counihcs lo purchase iced 
grains, wheal, oilseeds, protein meals, 
coiionw and oihcr agricultural com- 
modities. Utider the credit programs, 
the U.S. will guarantee paymenl of 
commercial loans extended lo the 
countries by U.S. lenders do buy the 
commoditJes. 

Countries uirgctcd for credit guaran- 
tees presently include Chile. Colom- 
bia, the Czech and Slovak republics, 
Egypt, Guatemala, Hungary, Jordan, 
Korea, Mexico, Morocco, Pakistan, 
Panama, Romania. Russia. Sri Lanka, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Turkey, and 
Vene/ucla 

USDA has a total of $5*7 biUk)n lo 
credits available for the entire ftscal 
year, with Mexico and Russia as the 
major recipients. While the new 
lound of export credits is announced 
at the beginning of the fiscal year, the 
amounls and types of commodities 
can be reannounced ai later dales. 



New EEP Initiatives for 
Wheat, Vegetable Oil 

Adapting a new multJcountry ap- 
proach to announcing EEP initiatives, 
USDA annourKed a July-June market- 
ing year package of wheal EEP alloca- 
tions. New wheal initiatives totaling 
29.1 miDion memc ions — including 7 
million ions targeted to China, 5.5 mil- 
lion to the former Soviet Union, and 
3-5 million tons to Egypt^will re- 
main in effect through the I992A^3 
mariceting year for wheal, which ends 
June 30, 1993. 

The new package of wheat initiatives 
to 28 countries announced on Septem- 
ber 2 replaces all EEP wheat initia- 
tives announced previously and 
Includes several additional counuics. 
USDA also targeted 1 1 couniiies for 
870,000 tons of vegetable oil under 
EEP. USDA uadiiionally had an- 
nounced expon subsidy initiatives on 
a country-by-counffy basis, which 
sometimes led to delays in new alloca- 
tions because of ihe difficulty of get- 
ting approval through several U.S* 
government agencies. 



Mexico and Russia Are 


Major 


Recipients of FY93 Export Credits 


Commodity 




Amount 


Major 
redpjents 


Feed grains 
Wheal 
Oilsetfds 
Profe*n meals 
Cotton 




$ million 

563 
931 
261 
121 
333 


Russia. Korea. Mejboo. Egypt 

Pakistan, Russia. Korea. Morocco 

Mexico, Korea 

Mexkx3. Russia 

Korea. Mexico^ Cobmbia 



I 



Com (hunan consumption) 
Wood products 
Meats 

Wgctab^ oils 
|| Wheat riour 

i1 

i other 



50 
50 
95 
42 
42 

1,134 



Mexico 

Mexico. Turkey 
Russia. Mexico. Venezuela 
MexKX^. Venezuela 



- -Noi avaUaUe 

Allocations lor Russia include the $525 mllionanr>ounoe<i on October 9. 1992. with $235 rrtHon for 
rewJ grans and S»&0 mifiion for wheat. USOA wll aJ locate another $275 Itillon lior RiJAClia on or arOund 
Januafy 1, 1993. 



« While world outpui is forecast to 
rise 1.1 percent, more than half of 
this gain will come from the U.S., 
where oilseed output is expected up 
by 3.2 percent 

« Tight supplies of other oilseeds and 
a lower dollar enhances demand for 
soy products, particularly in the EC 
where crushers prefer imported soy- 
beans Over higher priced domestic 
rapeseed. 

« A slight further lightening in foreign 
supply/use balances for vegetable 
oil, mainly rapcsccd oil, will lift 
U.S. soybean oil exports above last 
year's level. 

Higher World Rice 
Production 

« ... with gains anticipated in China, 
India, and Indonesia. As consump- 
tion gains surpass produClion, stocks 
will be drawn down. World trade to 
decline as Indonesians import needs 
dwindle with increasing production. 

« Stiffer competition in world markets 
and abundant supplies should main- 
tain downward pressure on prices. 

« U.S. expon share to move up to 1 7 
percent as foreign exports dip and 
U.S. supplies rebound. 

(Nancy Morgan (202) 219-0825} 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schncpf, world rice; Edward Allen, 
domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Jim Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Castaneda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and 
Roger Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Carol 
Whitton, world cotton; Bob Skinner and 
Les Meyer, domestic cotton. World 
information (202)219-0820; domestic 
(202) 219-0840.ee 
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Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 

U.S. Orange Output 
Higher in 1992193 . . . 

* ... due Id 33 pcrccni larger crop in 
Florida. Output for ihe Slate's early 
and midscason varieties lo be 37 
percent above 1991^2. Valencia 
output up 28 percent, and Florida's 
al)-omT|ge production to reach 186 
mitlion boxes. 

* California's navel orange produc- 
tion, at 38 million boxes, is 8 per- 
cent higher than last season. The 
state's Valencia crop forecast 3 per- 
cent below last year. The navel crop 
reportedly maturing well, wiih large 
set and good fruit size, 

* Early-season prices for fresh oranges 
may be lower than a year ago, be- 
cause the 1991/92 Valencia harvest 
lasted longer than usual, thereby pro- 
viding competition with early navel 
oranges. The navel orange harvest 
usually begins in late October or 
early November. 

■ Florida's biannual citrus tree count 
points to larger orange crops in fu- 
ture year?, barring devastating fineeze 
or disease losses. The Florida citrus 
industry continues to move further 
south, reducing chances for damage 
from cold temperatures. 

More Grapefruit 
& Lemons 

■ U.S. grapefruit output to be 26 per* 
cent higher than in 1991/92. Florida 
production, at 54 million boxes, up 
27pcn:enL Half of Florida's total 
production is colored seedless vari- 
eties. Califomia'sdesertcrop,at3.5 
million boxes, is unchanged from 
last season. The first forecast for 
California's "other areas" grapefruit 



crop, which was 6.5 million boxes in 
1992, will be made on April 1,1993. 

Texas to produce 1.2 million boxes 
of^apefruitin 1992/93. This 
woutd be the first season of any com- 
mercial grapefruit volume firom 
Texas since a December 1989 freeze 
destroyed the irccs. In the early 
1980's, Texas produced as much as 
13.9 million boxes. 

Florida's citrus tree inventory also 
indicates increased future grapefruit 
production, especially among red 
and pink varieties. 



Florida Citrus Makes a Comeba<ik 



* U.S. lemon output up, due to a 2.5- 
miltion-box (12 percent) increase in 
California/Arizona production. 
Quality of the new crop reported 
good. Lemon production in Califor- 
nia's Central Valley showing signs 
of recovery following the December 
1990 freeze. 

Fall Fresh Vegetable 
Prospects Rise Slightly 

■ ... as gains in broccoli, carrots, and 
cauliflower acreage offset declines 
in lettuce, tomato, celery, and sweet 
com. 



Orange Production 

Mil tons 
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Grapefruit Productton 

MiJ tons 
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Florida Citrus: More Trees, Wider Area 



Every 2 years an inventory of citrus 
trees and planicd citrus acreage in 
Florida is conducted by USDA and 
Florida Agriculiural Staiisucs Service. 
A preliminary rcpon based on ihc 
1992 invcmory shows thai Florida has 
ihc most acreage since 1982 — 
791,290 acres of citruii groves. 

Since 1990, when ihe last inventory 
was taken, growers added 133JZ27 
acres of new trees, the largest increase 
in any 2-ycar period since the inven- 
vary began in 1966. Citrus acreage in- 
creased 8 percent from the 1990 
inventory, aiKl bearing acreage (con ■ 
slsting of trees at least 3 years old) is 
up 9 percent Florida has about 65 
percent of the U.S. bearing acreage 
and produces aboul 70 percent of toiaJ 
U.S. citrus output 

Florida's ciuus uecs tally 92 million, 
up nearly 17 percent from 1990. The 
number of trees increased faster than 
acreage because growers arc scuing 
more trees per acre than in the past 
The 1992 average is 1 16 trees per 
acre, compared with 108 in 1990, and 
92 in 1986. More trees per acre sig- 
nals higher production per acre, but 
the trees are generally smaller and 
will not rteccssarily bear more fruit 
per tree. 

Florida's anus industry also contin- 
ues to move further south to minimize 
losses from winter frccics. Plantings 
reflect the shift, with the largest in* 
creases occurring in ihc southern 
reaches of the ciuus belt Hendry 
County, one of the soulhemmost cit- 
rus belt counties, reported the most 
trees— 12^ mJlion, up 23 percent 
from 1990. Cfenural Florida's Pdlk 
County citrus acreage dropped 8 per- 
cent, and ihe number of trees in- 
creased just 5 percent 

Increases in trees and acreage were re- 
ported for oranges^ grapefruit, and tan- 
gerines. A rise in the number of 
orange trees, with a large proportion 
still at the nonbearing age. Indicaies 
larger orange crops to ihe future. The 



number of (range trees Jumped 16 per* 
cent, to a record 72.8 million, between 
1990 and 1992. 

Thirty two percent of the orange trees 
counted are nonbearing (set after 
1988) and will not reach peak produc* 
lion until they are 13-18 years old. 
The treC'killing winter freezes similar 
to those of the I980's,as well as other 
natural disasters^ could reduce poten- 
tial production, but the move south 
should make the Florida citms indus- 
try less vulnerable lo cold tempera- 
tures. 

Grapcfmil produciion is also likely lo 
increase in the future- Grapcfniit acre- 
age increased 8 percent to 135,166 
acres, belwccn 1990 and 1992. The 
number of grapeEhiit trees grew 17 
percent, with colored (red and pink) 
seedless varieties outpacing both 
seeded and seedless white grapefruit 
Tree numbers of reds and pinks were 
up 32 percent, compared with 12 per- 
cent for white grapefruit 



Bearing acreage was up 2 percent for 
all grapc&uit, but colored varieties in* 
creased !5 percent Nonbcaring-age 
trees make up 3.6 million (27 percent) 
of the !3.1 million trees. More than a 
million trees were set in each of the 
past 3 years. 

Tar^erinc production will also likely 
increase, with 1.4 million bearing-age 
trees and an additional 1 million set in 
the past 3 years. The only citms with 
both fewer acres and trees reported 
were Temple oranges, lemons, and 
limes. Lirnc acreage was surveyed be- 
fore Hurricane Andrew damaged 
groves in Dade County, where n\os\ 
of Florida's bme trees were locaUMl. 

But even before the hurricane, lime 
acreage had declined 3 percent be* 
(ween 1990 and 1992, to 6>S38 acres, 
following a S-percen( drop between 
1986 and 1990. Florida's lemon acre- 
age dropped 24 percent from 1990 to 
701 acres. Florida accounts for a rela 
lively small 1 percent of U.S. lemon 
production. 
(Diane Bertehen (202)219-0883} 



Florida Cfhus Acreage— Poised for Higher Production In 1990's 



Mil acres 
1.0 
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HTomato Acreage Continues to Decline 
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Improved Beet Sugar Prospects 
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Six-percent reduction in U.S. lettuce 
acreage is the result of smaller plant- 
ing area in California and Arizona 
duetowhiiefly problems. Whitefly 
infestations delayed the Imperial 
Valley lettuce harvest in 1^1. 



The 14-pa-ceni decrease in tomato 
acreage reflects a continuation of the 
decline in Florida, where the 1991 
fall acreage fell 23 percent from the 
year before. However, favorable 
weather in Florida, which has pro- 



moted generally good growth and de* 
vclopment in this year's crop, may 
offset the effects of less acreage on 
production. Hurricane Andrew 
caused only minor damage to 
tomatoes. 

VS. Sugar Estimate 
Revised Up 

* . ..by lOOjOOO tons to 7.6 million 
short ions, raw value, due to higher 
forecast yields and sugar recovery 
for beets. A 50,000-ton drop in 
Hawaii's output from wind damage 
to the sugarcane by Hurricane Iniki 
was offset by an equal increase in 
Louisiana's forecast ouipuL 

* In September, Louisiana's sugar 
production estimates were lowered 
200,000 tons, to 800,000 due lo 
Hurricane Andrcw*s wind damage to 
cane. The estimate was raised to 
850,000 tons in Octolxir because of 
improved sugarcane yield prospects. 
For Florida sugarcane, which es- 
caped the brunt of Andrew's fury, 
the sugar production estimate — 1.76 
million tons — is unchanged from 
September. 

* Estimated U,S. sugar use in fiscal 
1992/93 remains at 9 million tons, 
unchanged from ihe September esti- 
mate, but 1.4 percent higho- ihan last 
year. Domestic deliveries of sugar 
stronger during ihc second half of 
199iy92 than during the first half. 

[Glenn Zepp (202) 219-0888) 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bertelsen, fhiit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nurseryL Vemer 
Grise, tobacco; David Harvey, aquacul- 
ture; Lewrcne Glascr, Indusuial crops. 
All arc at (202) 219-0883. M 
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Dry Edible 
Beans Get 
A Second 
Glance 



At a lime when health concerns, 
convenience, and environmental 
issues are exerting a greater in- 
fluence on consumers* food choices, dry 
edible beans are getting a second look — 
from both consumers and producers. 
The legumes are useful in sustainable 
production practices— making them at- 
tractive to farmers considering crop rota- 
tions. F(M*consumcrs, dry beans offer 
low cost, nutritional content, versatility, 
and convenience. 

The U.S. produces over a dozen varieties 
of dry edible beans, but a few favorites 
account for most of the U.S dry bean out- 
put pinto (41 percent of 1989-91 out- 
put), navy beans (21 percent), Great 
Northem (8 percent), and red kidney (7 
percent). Other varieties include large 
lima, baby lima, small white, pink, small 
red, cranberry, black, blackeye (also 
called cowpeas), and garbanzo (also 
called chickpeas). 

These are the varieties for which USDA 
carries production statistics, but many 
other specialized varieties are produced 



in smaller quantities and included as mis- 
cellaneous output in USDA statistk:s. 
Among these are fava beans (sometimes 
called horse or broad beans), mung 
beans, adzuki beans (popular in Japan), 
marrow beans, appaloosa beans, Christ- 
mas limas, and anasazi (a native bean 
similar to pin tos). 

Versatile, Inexpensive, 
Nutritious 

Relatively inexpensive, dry beans are an 
excellent source of vitamins, minerals, 
soluble dietary fiber, and protein. The 
leading source of vegetable protein, dry 
edible beans arc among the best food 
buys in terms of cost per gram of protein. 
They contain no cholesterol, and research 
suggests that regular consumption of 
beans may help lower blood cholesterol 
levels. Dry beans are also rich in B-vita- 
mins, iron, calcium, potassium, and phos- 
phorous, and very low in sodium and 
calories. 

Concern for nutrition is just one factor 
boostingdry bean consumption. Along 
with the rising popularity of restaurant 
chains specializing in Mexican and East 
Indian cuisine, interest over the past dec- 
ade in ethnic foods featuring dry edible 
beans is also bringing beans back into the 
American culinary mainstream. 

Dry edible bean use peaked during 
World War II at 1 1 pounds per person, 
then began a steady decline. Since bot- 
toming out in the early 1980's, per capita 
consumption has increased 15 percent. 
From 1980 to 1984, dry bean use aver- 
aged 5.9 pounds per person. Over the 
next 5 years (1985-89), average use in- 
creased 7 percent to 6.3 pounds. The last 
3 years (1990-92) saw an 8'percent gain 
over the 1985-89 period, to 6.8 pounds. 

Dry edible beans have a wide range of 
uses, and some varieties can be substi- 
tuted for others. All varieties are avail- 
able dry in consumer or foodservice 
packages. Some varieties are also pro- 
cessed into canned products such as re- 
fried beans, soups, and baked beans. 
High-starch bean flour is produced from 
dry beans and used in a variety of baked 
goods. Restaufantuseofdry beans and 
bean products appears to have increased 



during the past 10 years, especially 
among restaurants featuring dishes such 
as tacos,burritos, and chili. The follow- 
ing is a selection of uses for some of the 
more popular varieties: 

t Pinto beans are used in making 
canned refried beans as well as in 
many dishes such as ihrcc-bcan sal- 
ads, soups such as minestrone, 
stews, rice recipes, and casseroles. 
About three-fourths of pintos are 
sold dry in bags, with the remainder 
canned. 

,t Navy beans are used primarily in 
making canned baked beans and 
navy bean soup. Roughly 90 percent 
of domestic navy beans are canned. 

4 Great Northem beans are sold 
mainly in dry fonn, and a small 
amount is canned. Canning of Great 
Northerns is more popular in France, 
the major U.S. export market. These 
beans have also been used as substi- 
tutes for navy beans. 

* Red kidney beans are sold both dry 
and canned and are used in making 
chili and other Mexican dishes. 
Most kidney beans arc canned. 

* Blacic beans are among the most nu- 
triuous edible beans (high in protein 
and potassium) and are used in mak- 
ing soups, chih, rice dishes, and cas- 
seroles. They also can be refried. 

North Dakota: First 
Among 29 States 

In 1 99 1 , U.S. growers harvested 1 .9 
million acres and produced a record crop 
of33 milhoncwL Dry edible beans are 
produced in 29 states, on about 16,{X)0 
farms. Close to half of all xreage is 
grown under irrigation, with westem 
states almost completely in-igated, and 
central and eastern states largely nonirri- 
gated. Since the late 1960*s, dry beans 
have not been included in price support 
programs. However, USDA buys vari- 
ous dry-bagged and canned beans for use 
in child nutrition and other programs 
each year. In fiscal 1992, USDA pur- 
chased about 18 million pounds, about 
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Four States Produce Over 60 Percent of U.S. Dry Bean Crop 




North Dakota 
19.8 




Michigan 
17.7% 



Colo rack) 
116% 



Nebraska 
13.3% 



1990-92 average 



PInfo and Navy Are the Most Popular Dry Beans 




B lackey e 
3% 

Percent of producton. Oela for 199^. 



Great Northern 
8% 



half of 1 percent of U.S. dry bean produc- 
tion, for use in food programs. 

New York became the birtliplace of the 
U.S. commercia] dry edible bean indus- 
tiy tnihemfd-1800's. Though now a mi- 
nor dry bean producing stale. New York 
remained the leading producer of dry 
beans until the early l900's when Michi- 
gan took the lead. Michigan consistently 
led the naiion in dry bean produciion un- 
til the last few years. Strong steady gains 
in the North^Dakota bean industry pro- 



Totdl production 1991: 33 miMlon cwi 

pelled that State into first place in 1991, a 
lead the stale held onto m 1992. 

North Dakota's dry bean industry is rela- 
tively young — it was not firmly estab- 
lished until the early 1960's. In 1970, 
North Dakota's bean output was just 0.4 
million cwt (2 percent of the U.S. cropX 
but with steadily increasing acreage and 
yields, output escalated to 7.5 million 
cwi by 1991, 23 percent of the nation's 
crop. By contrast, Michigan's crop was 
6.2 million in 1991, the same as 1970. 



AccOTding to the 1987 Census of Agricul- 
ture. 56 percent of North Dakota's 2^33 
farms that grow dry beans harvested 
more than 100 acres of dry beans. Pro- 
duction in North Dakota is primarily con- 
centrated among two types — pinto beans 
account for 62 percent of output, and 
navy beans 32 percent. Although it is the 
largest dry bean producer. North Dakota 
is second in producuon of these two va- 
rieties, prodiKing 25 percent of the U.S. 
total for each. 

Michigan has produced on avo^ge 18 
percent of the U.S. dry bean crop during 
the last 3 years. It is the leading navy 
bean state, producing 59 percent of all 
the navy beans (also called pea beans) in 
the country. Navy beans account for 
about71 percent of Michigan's bean 
crop, but the state also produces such va- 
rieties as black, cranberry, small white, 
pinto, and kidney beans. Dry beans are 
produced on about 4,000 Michigan 
farms, with the majority (70 percent) of 
the farms growing less than 100 acres of 
dry beans. 

Third-ranked Nebraska produced 13 
percent of the U.S. dry bean crop during 
1990-92. Grown on about 1,500 farms, 
about 93 percent of the dry bean acreage 
is irrigatecL Primaifly a two-bean state, 
Nebraska produces most of die Great 
Northern beans grown in the U.S. — 51 
percent of the stale's crop is Great North* 
em. Pinto beans make up another 42 
percent of Nebraska's dry bean output. 

Colorado follows Nebraska, with 12 per- 
cent of the U.S. dry bean crop. Although 
producing small amounts of kidney, 
navy, blackeye, and other beans, the stale 
specializes in pinto beans and is the coun- 
try's leading source. Over 90 percent of 
the beans produced in Colorado are pin- 
tos. Prodtx:uofi takes place in two re- 
gions sqiarated by the Rocky Moun- 
tains — the northeast area and the south- 
west comer of the state. Beans grown in 
the northeast are irrigated, and yields arc 
much greater than for those in the south- 
west, which are largely produced on dry 
land. 
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pry Beans in" 
Sustainable Rotations 

[>ry edible beans ofTcr an added bene- 
fit to producers exploring more sus- 
iHinable farming practices. Grown 
jftcn in rotation wiih other crops such 
IS com, wheat, barley, hay, sugar 
, Dccts, and potatoes, dry beans are a 
€gume thai can help enrieh nitrogen- 
xx>r solL By hosting bacteria in foot 
lodules, the bean plant can fix nitro- 
gen Trom the air and impart it to the 
soil when the plant dies. 

I Wheat, com, and barley are the most 

I eommon crops harvested in rotation 

' with dry beans, but the rotated crops 

kary by dry bean producing states: 

• Michigan — com, soybeans, and 
sugarbeets 

• North Dakota — wheat, barley, and 
soybeans 

• Nebraska — com, wheat, and sugar- 
beets 

• Colorado — com, wheat, and alfalfa 
hay 

-I Idaho — wheat, alfalfa hay, and 
sugarbccts 



• Califomia — couon, vegetables, and 

^ wheat 



California rounds out the top five, with 
over 900 fanns producing about 10 
percent of the U.S. dry bean crop. Cali- 
fomia*s dry bean production is not as 
concentrated among varieties as most 
other states, having a climate favoring a 
wide variety of beans. Blackeyepeas 
(actually a type of bean) account for 28 
percent of Califomia's crop, followed by 
baby lima (24 percent) and red kidney 
beans (20 percent). 

Idaho produces 9 pcn:ent of U.S. dry ed^ 
ible beans, making the Gem State the 
sixth leading supplier. Idaho produces 
small amounts of many different types of 
beans but relies on pinto beans for close 



to half its output. Idaho is the largest pro- 
ducer of pink beans and small red beans. 
Pink beans account for 25 percent of the 
stale's dry bean production, while small 
red beans make up about 12 percent of 
the crop. Dry beans are produced on 
over 2,000 fully irrigated fanns, with 
about half of the famis raising between 
25 and 100 acres of dry beans. 

Export Markets Vital 
For Dry Beans 

The U.S. ranks fourth in global dry ed- 
ible bean production, accounting for 
about 8 percent of output. India (26 
percent), Brazil (15 percent), China 
(11 percent), and Mexico (7 percent) arc 
other leading dry bean producers. 
Among these countries, notably Brazil 
and Mexico, much of the production is 
consumed domestically, and per capita 
consumption is much higher than in the 
U.S. , where exports make up about a 
fourth of total available supplies each 
year. 

U.S. dry bean producers and shippers 
pay close attention to both domestic and 
international consumption trends. Be- 
cause of the share exported, the interna- 
tional outlook is important to industry 
revenue. The U.S. is the second most im* 
portant exporter of dry edible beans, be- 



hind China In 1991 , the US. ran a trade 
surplus in dry beans of about $195 mil- 
lion. In addition, the U.S. is a majorex- 
poner of dry bean seed, with 1991 

exports of $44 million. 

The top bean varieties exported in l99l 
were pintos (27 percent of dry bean ex- 
port value), navy (25 percent). Great 
Northern (9 percent), dark red kidney (9 
percent), and baby limas (6 percent). 
Dry bean exports under food aid and 
GSM- 102 export credit programs arc 
also common aixl becoming more impor- 
tant The U.S. imports few dry beans 
($22 million in 1991), with garbanzo 
beans accounting for about half of all dry 
bean imports. Destinations are as varied 
as the types of beans exported in 1991: 

• Finto beans lead in export value, at 
$59 million, with major destinations 
including Algeria ($18 million), 
Mexico ($17 million), and Haiti ($8 
million). However, Mexico is not a 
steady customer — significant U,S. 
sales depend on Mexican production 
shortfalls- 

• f^avy beans follow pintos, with sales 
totaling $55 million, and major ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom {$29 
million) and Algeria ($14 million). 
The UK has long been a major mar- 
ket for U.S. navy beans. 



Dry Beans Dip Into Export Market 
% of output 




1985 B6 

1992 forecast. 



For nnore infoimiioo on P^ 



^mssion and OCR visit our website 
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* Great Northern beans, with Sl9 
milljon in exports, count France ($4 
million) and Japan {S2 million) as 
major markets. Prior to ihe Persian 
Gulf conflict, Iraq was ihe major des- 
tination for Great Northems- 

Export markets likely hold ihe biggest 
key to signifjcani future expansion in ihe 
U.S. dry bean industry. Although domes- 
tic demand has been increasing and will 
likely continue to exhibit growth over the 
next decade, the greatest potential lies 
with sales to countries that rely on dry ed- 
ible beans as staple commodities. The 
U.S. industry is mechanized and rela- 
tively efficient, produces quality prod- 
ucts, and is already a leader in wortd dry 
bean trade. If the iiKlustry can take ad- 
vantage of these assets and continue to 
develop new export markets, the future 
looks bright for the U.S. dry bean 
industry. 
[GaryLucier (ZOZ) 219-0883] E 



November Releases from USDA's 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following reports ore issued 
at 3 p.m. Eastern time on the 
dotes shown. 



' November 

4 Egg Products 

5 Dairy Products 

6 Ceiery ( 1 pm report) 
Pouttry Slaughter 

10 Cotton Ginnings 

Crop Production 

13 Turkey Hatctiery 

16 Milk Production 

17 Farm Labor 
20 Cattle on Feed 

Cold Storage 

Livestock Slaughter 

Cattish 

Eggs, Chickens ft Turkeys 

Cotton Ginnings 

Agricultural Prices 

Peanut Stocks & Processing 
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Famine Grips 
Sub-Saharan 
Africa 



In the past year, southern Africa and 
Somalia have experienced unprece- 
dented fi?od emergencies. In south- 
ern Africa, 10 countries are grappling 
with the worst drought of the century. 
As a result, grain output harvested in 
1992 feli 46 percent on average, result- 
ing in extraordinary import needs^ Be- 
cause many of these countries are 
suffering severe financial constraints, 
food aid will play a large role in meeting 
their needs. 

In east Africa, Somalia is also contend- 
ing with drought. But more importantly, 
civil strife has brought the country to the 
brink of collapse. Grain output in 1992 
is expected to be cut in half and conse- 
quently food aid requirements in 
1992/93 are estimated at five times So- 
malia's normal level of food aid. 

The Century's 
Worst Drought 

In southern Africa, searing heat, com- 
bined with unprecedented low rainfall 
during the critical portion of the growing 
season for summer crops (January and 



February), devastated crop output across 
the region. With the harvest now com- 
plete, production of major cereals in 
1992 is 46 percent below last year on av- 
erage. 

Output of Com, the main staple crop, is 
down 60 percent across the entire re- 
gion — falling 77 percent in Zimbabwe* 
62 pCTcent in Malawi* and 60 percent in 
South Africa* O^mplctc crop failures 
have been reported in many areas. In ad- 
dition to the slashed com crop, the output 
and quality of the region's cash crops — 
sugar, caion, and tobacco — is substan- 
tially reduced. 

The drought has also decimated livestock 
herds xross the region. Losses have 
been particularly high in South Afnca, 
Namibia, Swaziland, Botswana, and Zim- 
babwe. Communal farmers have lost an 
estimated 2^ million head of cattle* more 
than 50 percent of the total herd in Zim- 
babwe. Slaughtering facilities are filled 
to capacity, and producers are selling 
iheir remaining animals at sharply re- 
duced prices because of higher feed costs 
and the continued deterioration of range 
conditions. A significant erosion in pur- 
chasing power among such producers has 
left them with few resources with which 
to purchase food. 

An estimated 30 million people, or one- 
third of the rcgion^s total population, 
have been affected by the drought, with 
18 million believed to be at risk of dehy- 
dration, starvation, and disease, accord- 
ing to the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Ogani/.atiQn(FA0). Most 
at risk are children, pregnant and lactat- 
ing women* and also farmers whose pur- 
chasing power and food access have been 
sharply reduced through crop and live- 
stock losses. 



Editors" note: Estimates of 1992 
production refer to the Southern Af- 
rica marketing year, which began in 
April 1992 and actually corresponds 
to a 1991192 marketing year in the 
Nonhern Hemisphere. 
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World Agriculture & Trade 



Food availability in ihe region is precari- 
ous. The situation is most critical in 
Malawi, Mozambique, and Zimbabwe, 
but every country in the region has been 
affected> including Angola, Botswana, 
Lesotho, Namibia, Swaziland, Zambia> 
and South Africa. Widespread death 
from starvation and dehydration is report- 
edly occurring in Mozambique, where 
civil war has interfered with food ship- 
ments. Although a cease-fire between 
the government of Mozambique and the 
National Resistance Movement 
(RENAMO) signed on October 1, 1992 
may ease shortages somewhat in pre- 
viously inaccessible areas, the situation 
is deteriorating rapidly. 

Huge Import Needs 
Tax Region 

Traditionally, the southern African coun- 
tries meet their food requirements with a 
combination ofdomestic production^ 
food aid> and commercial imports from 
the region's two surplus producers^ Zim- 
babwe and South Africa. Due lo the se- 
verity of the drought, however, neither 
Zimbabwe nor South Africa will export 
grain this year, and will instead become 
major food importers. 

The impact of the drought is enhanced by 
the fact that many countries in the region 
entered the current marketing year with 
critically low stocks due lo a combina- 
tion of unfavorable policy incentives and 
bad weather in 1991. With stocks ex- 
hausted in most countries and regional 
surpluses unavailable, countries are 
largely dependent on food imports from 
outside the region at least until the 1993 
harvest next April. 

The 10 countries of the region are ex- 
pected to import an unprecedented 12 
million tons of food — including 10 mil- 
lion tons of cereals — in the 1992/93 local 
marketing year, more than four times the 
quantity normally imported. South Af- 
rica, which exported more than 1 million 
tons of grain in 1991, mainly to other 
countries in the region, will import 
nearly 6 million tons of cereals this year* 



Although South Africa is expected toim* 
port all of its food on commercial terms, 
other countries in the region, including 
normally self-sufficient Zimbabwe, will 
receive at least 2 million tons of cereal 
food aid in 1992/93. Significant quanii- 
ties of other foodstuffs such as sugar, 
milk, pulses, and vegetable oil will also 
be imported. 

The unprecedented imports are stretching 
the region's transportation network to the 
limit With food shipments and donor 
pledges 10 the region accelerating as 
countries exhaust their remaining domes- 
tic supplies, logistical problems are 
mounting. Six of the nine countries af- 
fected by the drought are landlocked and 
wholly dependent on the movement of 
food shipments by rail and truck from 
ports in South Africa, MoKambique, and 
Tanzania, While food shipments are 
moving more smoothly than expected to 
the region's commercial markets, pooHy 
developed infrasmicture and marketing 
networks across much of the region, as 
well as long-term stiuaural imbalances 
in many economies and a continuing 
civil war in Mozambique, have left most 
counuies ill prepared to implement 
drought relief programs. 



Several countries in the region, including 
Malawi, Mozambique, Namibia, Zambia, 
and Zimbabwe^ are encountering acute 
obstacles in reaching vulnerable house* 
holds and in delivering food through in- 
ternal distribution networks, particularly 
in rural areas. In Malawi, emerger>cy 
food needs are growing rapidly for more 
than 6 million of the local population and 
over 1 million refugees from Mozam- 
bique. An estimated 55,000 metric tons 
of food needs to be distributed each 
month in Malawi, according to the South- 
em African Development Community 
(SADC. formerly SADCC), a 10-mem- 
ber body established in 1980 to promote 
regional cooperation and economic and 
agriculuiral development. But the cur- 
rent delivery rale is estimated at only 
about 8,000 tons per month. 

Water shortages are also severe in many 
parts of the region and aie particularly 
acute in Zimbabwe, Mozambique, and 
Namibia. Lack of water is becoming a 
major public health issue, with outbreak 
of disease due to poor sanitation. Dysen* 
tery, cholera, and acute respiratory infec- 
tions are on the rise. Rationing is wide- 
spread and has caused the shutdown of 
schools and hospitals. 



Drought Devastates Southern Africa's Corn Crop In 1992 




Percentage decline from 1991. 
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Zimbabwe and Mozambique Recetve Most U.S. Food Afd to 

Southern Africa 
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Water shortages are also affecting eco- 
nomic activity. In Zimbabwe, watea' 
shortages and power outages have led to 
the closure of at least 6 percent of the 
country's factories. 

Drought Stalls 
Reforms 

The drought strikes at a lime when scv- 
eraJ countries in the region, including 
Zambia, Zimbabwe, and Malawi, arc in 
the midst of far-reaching structural ad- 
justment programs. The drought is ex- 
pected to disrupt economic reform 
significantly across the region, as food 
imports absorb foreign exchange re- 
serves, and escalating food prices and 
budget deficits fuel inflation. Food im- 
ports and transportation costs are ex- 
pected to drain most of the region 's 
import capacity. 

In Zimbabwe, for example, where the 
economic impact has been most severe, 
inflation rose to 30 percent during the 
first half of the year, and drought- 
induced imports arc expected to increase 
the current account deficit to US$958 
million, equivalent to nearly 20 percent 
of Zimbabwe's gross domestic product 
(GDP). In 1992, the drought is expected 
to lead to a 9-percent decline in thccoun- 
uy's real GDP. Significant inflows of 
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external assistance, including credit, are 
needed for drought relief and to finance 
food imports. 

Dependent on Aid 

SoLithem Africa's ability to survive and 
recover from the drought will depend 
largely on the response of the interna- 
tional donor community, which has been 
significant so far. According lo SADC^ 
as of July 31 the international commu- 
nity had pledged or shipped $586 miUion 
in food and nonfood assistance to the re- 
gion, covering almost 70 percent of an- 
ticipated needs. Additional pledges are 
being requested to meet food aid short- 
falls in selected countries — such as 
Mozambique, Malawi, and Namibia — 
and to cover nonfood relief, including 
disease prevention and distribution of 
agricultural inputs. 

The US- Agency for International Devel- 
opment (USAID) reported that as of Sep- 
tember 28, the US. had pledged or 
shipped more than 1.7 million tons of 
food aid lo the regiwi, valued at more 
than $473 million in fiscal 1992. In fis- 
cal 1993 the U.S. will provide 380,000 
metric tons of com, valued at more than 
$33 million, to Sub-Saharan African 
countries. The US. has also pledged 
more than $108 million in nonfood assis- 
tance for the region. 

and OCR visit our website 



For most countries in the region, planting 
of next year's crop, which wiU be har- 
vested in April 1993, l)egan in October, 
with the onset of the rainy season. Even 
with normal weather, however, output is 
expected to be below normal. The dis- 
placement of people from their farms, 
shortages of seeds and other inputs, live- 
stock losses, transportation bottlenecks, 
and the salini/ation of fields and irriga- 
tion ditches, are all expected to continue 
to reduce area planted and yields. 

War, Drought Fuel 
Somalia's Food Crisis 

Soma! ia is located in East Africa, on the 
Horn, bordering Ethiopia and Kenya. 
The population is estimated at 7.5 mil- 
lion, with aper capita income of $120 
per year. Agriculture contributes more 
than half of GDP. The main food crops 
are com and sorghum, and domestic pro- 
duction of these crops averages between 
500,000 and 600,000 tons annually. So- 
malia imports an average of 200,000 tons 
of cereals per year to meet domestic food 
requirements. Almosthalf of these im- 
ports are food aid. 

In a normal year, cereals contribute 45 
percent of the Somali diet; daily per cap- 
ita intake is 1,900 calories, about 90 per- 
cent of the FAO minimum requirement 
This is about three-quarters of the aver- 
age intake in developing countries and 
just over halfof thatin the U.S. 

The overthrow of President Said Barrc in 
January 1991 has resulted in intense eth- 
nic conflict among clans vying for con- 
trol of the country. This conflict, 
coupled with drought, has led to severe 
food shortages throughout the counU7, 
particularly in the central and southern 
regions. 

In November 1991, relief officials pre- 
dicted that a famine was imminent be- 
cause domestic food production was 
down and disuibution was becoming 
more difficult. Since then, war has 
driven people from their homes and 
farms^ food stocks and inputs have been; 
depleted, and irrigation systems have 
been destroyed. Cereal production in 
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In the Horn, Food Aid Soars In Somalia but Declines in Ettiiopia and Sudan 
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1991 was just 257,000 ions—less ihan 
half of normal. Theouilookfor the 1992 
crop, 10 be harvested this fall, is equally 
poor. HeaJih care systems are virtually 
nonexistent, and disease and malnutrition 
are widespread. 

Of the more than 4 million people in 
need of relief assistance, more than 1 .5 
million are at high risk and in need of 
emergency assistance. According to 
USAID, an estimaied 1 in 4 Somali chil- 
dren under ag^ S has died, and up to 
3,000 SomaJis are dying daily. To put 
this in perspective, recall that durii>g ihe 
Ethiopian famine of 1984/85, 1 million 
ofHthiop]a's40 million peopledicd. So- 
malia's fatalities would be a much larger 
share of its population. 

Historically, Somalia's cereal food aid re- 
ceipts have averaged around 100,000 
tons. Somalia's east African neighbors, 
Ethiopia and Sudan, receive 500,000 to 
700,(X)0 tons annually. Both Ethiopia 
and Sudan harvested above-average quan- 
tities of crops last year, as drought did 
not affect the major producing areas. 
This year's harvests in ihose countries 
are also expected to be good. Through 
the I980's the U.S. supplied more than 
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40 percent of Somalia's aid needs, while 
the European Community provided about 
37 percent. For 1992/93. food aid needs 
are estimated at nearly 500.000 tons. 

Obstacles to Aid 
In Somalia 

Meeting ihe country's food needs has 
been hindered by lack of donor commit- 
ments, ihe collapse of ihe distribution net- 
work, and looting and hoarding of relief 
supplies. Slow donor response was at- 
tributed to lack of media attention, but 
this situation has changed since August 
wiih heightened television and news- 
paper coverage. 

Looting of relief supplies has been the 
major problem encountered by relief or- 
ganizations. Food is stolen at the ports 
or from trucks. Relief organizations 
must negotiate deals with clan leaders in 
order lo move food through certain vola- 
tile areas. Invariably, these deals involve 
the provision of food, LootCTS are hoard- 
ing supplies, which is forcing already 
high prices even higher and well beyond 
the purchasing power of the general 
population. 



The security situation has improved 
somewhat during ihe last couple of 
months, permitting increased allocations 
of emergency food distributions. The 
International Red Cross has expanded its 
distribution of food through coastal, 
cross-border, and airlift operations. 
Large-scale United Nations (UN) efforts 
began in mid-August involving airlifts 
and truck convoys. 

The UN Security Council has approved 
the deployment of 3,500 troops to escort 
relief supplies. Sofar500P^stani 
troops have been volunteered and nearly 
all have arrived in the country. One of 
Somalia's most powerful warlords has 
expressed opposition to the deployment 
of the full 3,500 tnxjps, agreeing to 
only 500. 

The U.S. began airlifting supplies in 
early September; the food aid consists 
primarily of rice, sorghum, and vegetable 
oil. Some food is being flown into north- 
em Kenya to the 300,000 Somali refu- 
gees there, and some will be brought by 
truck across the bcffder into southern So- 
malia American assistance to Somalia is 
expected to cost nearly $100 million. 

Outlook Remains Bleak 
For Somalia 

Somalia's near-term outlook is very 
poor. Immediate distribution of food is 
necessary to avoid widespread loss of 
life from disease and starvation. But dis- 
tribution of food has been nearly impossi- 
ble, and even if UN troops are permitted 
into the country, that is no guarantee that 
violence will be ameliorated or order 
restored. 

As for 1993 prospects, even if the major 
season rains are adequate, output will be 
well below normal, due to the limited 
availability of inputs and the destruction 
of irrigation equipmenL A recovery in 
the medium term will depend upon a sta- 
ble government and the implementation 
of appropriate policies. 
[Siacey Rosen and Linda Scoii 
(202)219-0630} !S^ 
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Rural 

Jobless Rate 
Dips Below 
U.S. Level 



In ihe first half of 1992. ihe niral un- 
employment rate (lipped below the 
overall U.S. civilian rale — the first 
time since 1979. The rural rate has been 
steady for the past 18 months, despite the 
2-year economic slowdown and a U.S. 
unemployment rate that reached an 8- 
year high of 7.8 percait in June, down 
only slightly to 7.5 percent in September. 

Although the recent recession has af- 
fected rural areas, employment figures 
suggest that mral areas arc weathering 
the recession better than the overall U.S. 
economy. Of the net increase in U,S. em- 
ployment in the last year, 60 percent has 
been in rural areas. Rural employment 
increased by 371,000 from the second 
quarter of 1991 to second quarter 1992— 
the most recent data available. 

The past year's increase in employment 
has disproporticHiately benefiied rural 
areas, which account for only 21 percent 
oftheU.S. labor force. This positive in- 
dicator is tempted by the fact that rural 
areas achieved a large share of a small 
number — the U.S, net employment 



growth of 5%,000 over the last year is 
only about a quarter of annual growth 
during 1987-89. 

Both the urban unemployment rate and 
the rural rate rose during the recent reces- 
sion. In the first 9 months of the reces- 
sion, the urban rate went from 5.5 
percent to 6.6 pocent, and the rural rate 
from 5.9 to 7.1 percent After the first 
quarter of 1991, the urban rate has contin- 
ued to rise, reaching 7.6 percent about a 
year later while the rural rate has re*- 
nnained around 7 percent. 

This stability in the rural rate contrasts 
sharply with the situation duhng and af- 
ter the 1981-82 recession. Rural unem* 
ploy men t rates shot up and did not return 
even to the level at the start of that reces- 
sion until 1987. And it was not until 
1989 that the rural rale reached the 1980 
prerecession level. Given the hard hit 
that rural areas took in the 1980-82 reces- 
sions, some analysts were concerned that 
the recent recession would be as devastat- 
ing to rural economies. What, then, 
makes rural unemployment rate response 
in the recent recession different from 
what occurred following the 1980-82 re- 
cessions? 



What Influences 
Unemployment Rates? 

National unemployment is detennined 
primarily by how fast the U.S. economy 
is growing. Other important factors in- 
clude productivity increases, labor force 
and other demographic trends, changes 
in the valueof the U.S. dollar, and real in- 
terest rates. Preliminary research sug- 
gests that these factors are also important 
determinants of rural unemployment. 
Changes in the rural unemployment rate 
generally match shifts in the national 
rate, even though urban tabor market con- 
ditions largely determine the overall un- 
employment rate simply because the 
urban tabor force is nearly 80 percent of 
the total labor force. 

However, preliminary research is also 
showing dial some factors affect the rural 
rate dlfferendy from the overall rate. For 
example, the rural unemployment rate is 
more sensitive to movements in the ex- 
change rate than urban rateSiandslighdy 
less sensitive to changes in real interest 
rates. 



Rural Unempfoyment Rote Steady as National Level Rises 
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A Word About 
The Data 



^ 



To help shed some Ughl on difTcr- 
cnces in ruraJ and urban or naliotial 
unemployment, quarterly daia for ur- 
ban, nual. and overall U^. unemploy- 
ment and employment were obtained 
from ihe Census Bureau's Current 
PopuJation Survey (CPS). The data 
were then seasonally adjusted, since 
Lhe ruraJ series appears to exhibit 
wider seasonal swings than the meu^o 
or the total U.S. series. Seasonal ad- 
justment eliminates the seasonal 
swings that obsctire the underlying 
trend. The scasonaJity in rural data 
could easily be auributable to agricul* 
ture, bul might also be related to tour- 
ism in some rural counties. 
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Exchange Rates 
Are a Factor 

Movements in the exchange rate ripple 
through all parts of the U.S- economy. 
An increase in the vaiueof the U.S. dol- 
lar, for example, makes U.S.-produced 
goods more expensive to foreign consum- 
ers and makes imports from those coun- 
tries less expensive in the U.S. If the 
increase in the dollar's value is sustained, 
eventually production and employment 
in exporting and import-competing indus- 
tries can decline. 

Rural areas tend to be more sensitive to 
exchange rate movements, because ex- 
porting and import-ccHnpeting industries 
(like tcxii les) are especially important to 
rural economies. Goods exports — includ- 
ing agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mining products — account far about two- 
thirds of U.S. exports, and goods-produc- 
ing industries Currently account for 
almost twice the share of jobs in rural as 
in urban areas. 

The effect of a change in the exchange 
rate is not immediate, however. It can 
take about 2 years before an exchange 
rate movement fully works its way 
through the rural economy, although 
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most of the effect occur? within 12 to 18 
months. Thus, the rising value of the 
U.S. dollar from 1982 to 1984, and the 
declining but still high U.S. dollar value 
through 1986, were likely factors in a ru- 
ral unemployment rate that remained 
high relative to the overall rate until 1988. 

-. , And So Are Real 
Interest Rates 

In general, an increase in real (inflation- 
adjusted) interest rates tends to raise the 
overall unemployment rate by reducing 
general economic activity. Real interest 
rate movements take about I year to be 
fully felt in the "rural economy. But the 
effect of interest rates on rural areas rela- 
tive to the U.S. economy depends on the 
time period examined. 

Before 1985t the rural unemployment 
rate appeared mone sensitive than the 
overall rate to an increase in real interest 
rates: an increase in real interest rates 
would increase the rural tmemployment 
rate more than the overall U.S. rate. But 
the reason for this sensitivity may have 
to do with the definition of ruml and ur- 
ban areas. 

Following the 1980 census, the number 
of counties designated as riiral changed. 
After each decennial census the official 
metropolitanAionmetropolitan status of 
all U.S. counties is itvaluated by the 

Rurol Areas Picked Up 60 PercenI of 
Jobs Created In 1992 
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Office of Management and Budget 
(0MB). In 1983,0MB announced the 
reclassification of a number of rural coun- 
ties, and in 1985 the reclassification was 
incorporated in census data. Growth 
within ouUying suburbs was the major 
reason for the change in counties* status. 
As a result of the reclassifjcation, about 
30 percent of the rural labor force was re- 
classified as urban. 

Counties that remained rural were the 
most "rural" of the original group. The 
new definition changed the way that the 
measured unemployment rate responded 
to changing real interest rales. Since re- 
classification, the rural unemployment 
mte has appeared to be less sensitive to 
real interest rate movements than the ur- 
ban rate. Rural areas' greater sensitivity 
to real interest rates observed before 
1985 may have been due to interest- 
sensitive residential and commercial de- 
velopment in growing rural counties that 
weie later rcclas.sificd as urban. 

Comparing the 
Two Recessions 

Although rural areas have not escaped a 
rise in the unemployment rate from the 
recent recession, urban areas have been 
hit disproportionately harder. Rural 
areas have been helped more by the rela- 
tively low value of the U.S. dollar and 
relatively rapid export growth over the 
last 2 years. 

This situation contrasts with the 1981-82 
recession, when the value of the U.S. dol- 
lar was high, rising through the mid- 
1980's. Additionally, real interest rates 
were high, and all that time, rural areas 
(and therefore, the rural unemployment 
rate) were more sensitive to interest rate 
movements. These factors conuibuied to 
relatively high unemployment in rural 
areas. The sustained increases in the 
U.S. dollar kept the rural rate high rela- 
tive to the overall rate until 1988. 

Looking Ahead 

In August, a survey of 36 economic fore- 
casters by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia predicted an economic re- 
covery slower than previously expected: 
1 .8 percent real GDP growth over 1992 
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and 2,5 percent over 1993, versus the 2 
and 3,1 percent forecast earlier this year. 
The survey puts the peak U,S, civilian un- 
employment rate in the third quarter of 
1992, with a slow decline over 1993. 

Real interest rates are expected to con- 
tinue to be low, partially due to the low 
inflation forecast In addition, in the fall 
the value of the U.S, dollar reached his- 
torical lows against the Gemnan mark 
and the Japanese yen. Many analysts be- 
lieve thai the exchange rate will be rea- 



sonably stable or rise slightly over the 
next several months, especially if Ger- 
man interest rates fall and the U.S, econ- 
omy experiences a full recovery. Based 
on these assumptions, the rural unem- 
ployment rate would be expected to de- 
cline during 1993, 

However, two other factors may contrib- 
ute to further weakness in rural uncm* 
ployment. One is a slowdown in the 
growth of U,S, exports due to slower eco- 
nomic growth of major trading partners. 



The second is a reduction in government 
employees due to financial constraints 
currenUy faced by many states and locali- 
ties — govemmem accounts for 17 per- 
cent of total rural employment, arKi is a 
key employer in many rural counties. 

Nevertheless, the rural unemployment 
rate is likely largely to track movements 
in the overall U,S. rate If the survey fore- 
cast is correct about general economic 
conditions, the rural unemployment rate 
may continue to be lower than the overall 
U-S , rate over the next year, 
[Karen S. llamrick (202) 219-0782} EE 
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Baltics Forge Ahead 
With Marl<et Reforms 



TheBalticstatcsof Estonia, Laivia, and Liihuania are in 
ibe forcfroni of markei reform and democratization of 
the political process among former Soviet republics. 
Widely considered lo resemble more closely their Ceniral Euro- 
pean neighbors (Poland, the Czech and Slovak republics, and 
Hungary) than other former Soviet republics, the Baltics are 
drawing upon the experiences of those former centrally planned 
economics as they implement economic and political change. 

Located in the northwesl comer of the former Soviet Union, the 
Baltics enjoy the strategic position of proximity to warm-water 
ports on the Baltic Sea — ports that are key to trade with West- 
em countries. 

The population of the Baltics is almost 8 million, slightly less 
than New York Ciiy's. Each slate has its own language and cul- 
ture. Estonia (population 1.6 mLllion)ismoreclosely related 
ethnically to Finland than to Latvia and Lithuania The lan- 
guages of Lithuania (population 3.7 million) and Latvia (2.7 
million), like Estonia's, are not Slavic, setting them apart from 
nearby Poland. Russia, and Belams. 

Aside from the native populations, Russians, Poles, Byelorus- 
sians, and other minoriues inhabit the Baltics. Many Russians 
moved to the Baltics as industrial workers, as part of a Soviet 
postwar policy to populate the region with Russians. Most are 
engaged in industry rather than agriculture, so metropolitan ar- 
eas have larger concentrations of Russians than mral areas. 



The Baltics cover a small percentage of the area known as the 
fomier Soviet Union (43 million acres out of a total Z2 billion), 
and their combined population amounis to less than 3 percent of 
the total former Soviet population. Their combined area is only 
about the size of Oklahcnna, but these republics are the wealthi- 
est successor states per capita of the Soviet Union. 

Per capita gross national tHoduct(GNP) in the Baltics is the 
highest of all the fomier Soviet republics. Although dollar esti- 
mates arc difficult to obtain due to the nonconvertibility of the 
ruble, recent estimates put Estonia's 1989 GNP at $12 biUion, 
Latvia's at $20 billion, and Lithuania's at $26 billion. That 
translates into per capita annual incomes of roughly S7,500, 
$7,600, and $70)0 for Estonia. Latvia, and Lithuania. Per cap- 
ita GNP for the former Soviet Union as a whole in 1989 was 
$5,700. 

Urbatiy Industrialized 
States 

The Baltic stales' populations art: largely urban, ranging from 
68 percent urhanization tn Lithuania lo 72 percent in Estonia. 
Most of the urban population is engaged in one of several indus- 
uial activities characteristic of the Baltics. In Estonia, industrial 
production includes manufacture of excavators and couon tex- 
tiles, furniture crafting, generating hydioelectric power, and con- 
verting peat and shale into oil. Latvian manufactured products 
include radios and washing machines, as well as machinery and 
equipment for anintal husbandry and livestock feed. Television 
sets, refrigerators, electric motors, and metalK;uiting machine 
tools are manufactured in Lithuania 

Industry is dependent largely upon energy supplies from otha 
former Soviet republics. Estonia and Latvia are the excepUons, 
with large oil shale deposits and hydroelectric power supplying 
the majority of energy needs. Nuclear power plants supply 
what liule energy Lithuania produces domestically. 

A Livestock-Oriented 
Agriculture 

About 20 percent of the Baltic population is engaged in agricul- 
ture. The rural population lives mainly in single-family homes 
scauered throughout large stale and cooperative agricultural 
farms. This contrasts with most of the rest of Central and East- 
em Europe, where the majority of families live in villages. 
Over 15 millionacres, or 35 percent of the Baltics, is agricul- 
tural land. The share of land area considered arable is about 32 
percent in Lithuania, 26 percent in Latvia, and 28 percent in 
Estonia. 

The Baltics have a cool maritime climate and a more continen- 
tal climate further inland. The growing season is brief and cool, 
with rain during July and August, the warmest months. Theat- 
pansive flat terrain is disUirbed only by the Eastern Baltic 
Ridge, with hills up to 900 feet in altitude. The middle region 
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^Land Reform Takes Hold 
In the Baltics 




Current Lilhuanian legislation on land rcfomi allows ] 
vious Owners of land lo receive a maximum of 123 J 
acres in fcsUtution. Some rcstricuons apply: Owners will 
not have liilc lo ihc land, and aiihough ihey do not have to 
farm ihe land, ihcy may no( rent or scU it Some new 
landowners have acquired land, built homes, and removed 
ihc land from farming, leading lo a decrease tn sown area. 



^ After aU claims by former owncre have been pnxcssed, 
remaining land is slated lo be phvati/i^d through vouchers 
issued to the general population. State or cooperative 
members will not be given preference for specific land 
choices. 

Latvian land reform is In the fir^tof two stages following 
recently passed legislation. In the first stage, former 
Owners (larvlowners prior to the occupation of Latvia in 
1940) and present users of land had to petition for land by 
June 20» 1991, Government decisions on ownership were 
to be made in 1992. The second phase of bnd refoim in 
Latvia is scheduled to begin on January 1 , 1993, when 
land users can obtain or renew land ownership rights. 
Land subject lo reform totals \5S miUion acres, including 
9.6 million acres of agricultural bnd. 

Keform legislation in Estonia consists of four laws passed 
'since 1989* The "Law on Private Farms " passed in fall 
jof 1989, granted rural families already working the land 
the use of land and surrounding buildings for an indefi- 
niie time period. Under this bw» several previous owners 
or their descendants also regained the use of their fanns. 
The other throe bws» passed between mid*1991 and early 
1992, are intended to determine ownership pnxtscly and 
establish the privatiy^tion method for state and col Icctive 
farm propcny. This is slated to begin in autumn 1992, af- 
ter the harvest 

■ Meanwhile, the numerous but small private famis have 
»iteppcd up production, especially in the livestock and 
fruit and vegetable sectors. Alre^y, private ptDdticers 
account for a larger portion of agricultural output than 
befoie refonns. 



of the three Baltics is the most fertile, and therefore where most 
of the grain and food crops are grown. 

Feed grains dominate planted area in the Baltics, reflecting a 
strong emphasis on livestock production. In fact, livestock ac- 
counts for the lion's share of agricultural production in the re- 
gion, enabling the Baltic people to have the highest per capita 
consumption of meal and dairy products among the former So- 
viet republics. 



Not only does livestock account for a large portion of agricul- 
tural output, but it has also provided the Baltics a substantial 
portion of the value of their exports to the former Soviet states^ 
and supports a large meat processing industry. Lithuania is the 
largest livestock producer, with output of over 525,000 tons of 
beef, pork, and poultry in 1989. Estonb and Latvia also turn 
out large amounts of livestock and fish pn^ducts. 

Climate dictates that spring barley, winter wheat, rye, and oats 
are the chief grains planted and produced. These graias are 
used mainly for feed, while some food-quality wheal and rye 
are grown. Flax^ potatoes, sugarbcets, and some fruits and vege- 
tables are also grown, but the Baltics depend on imports to meet 
demand for most fruits and vegetables. They are also heavily 
dependent upon grain imports to meet feed demand. 

Grain yields in the Baltics were higher than most U.S. grain 
yields in 1989, but lower than the U.S. in sugarbeet, potato, and 
fbA yields. Wheat yields in the Baltics ranged between 50 and 
60 bushels per acre in 1989, compared with the U.S. yield of 
32J bushels per acre. Rye yields — at about 50 bushels per 
acics^were almost twice the US. yield of 28.2 bushels. Bar- 
ley yields in the U.S. and the Baltics are comparable. 

Potato yields in the Baltics were, on average, 17 percent below 
the U.S. yield of289cwt per acre. And sugarbeet yields of 
about 12 tons per acre were much lower than the U.S. level of 
19.4 tons. Flax yields in the Baltics were marginally lower than 
the U.S. dry year of 1989, when yields dropped to 7.5 bushels 
per acre, Lithuania generally has the highest overall yields of 
the Baltic countries. 

State & Collective Farms 
Remain the Norm 

In 1989, Estonia had 126 stale farms with a labor force of 
53,000 workers, and 192 collective farms employing 64,000 
workers. Both state and collective farms averaged more than 
9,000 acres, almost 20 times larger than the average U.S. farm. 
An average state farm had 2,300 cattle, 3,200 hogs, 62 tractors, 
and 43 tnK;ks. The bbor-land ratio ranged from 47 workers per 
1,000 acres on state farms, to 37 workers per 1,000 acres on col- 
lective farms (the U.S. ratio is 7 to 1 ,000 acres). The ratio of 
land to tractors in Estonia was 47 acres per tractor. 

Latvians 20 collective and 248 state farms in 1989 averaged 
over 5,000 acres. Of 2.9 million acres of agricultural land, al- 
most 2 miUion are arable. Most agriculuiral production was on 
state and collective farms, and on average the land-tractor ratio 
was 58 acres per traaor. Lithuania also has large state and col- 
lective farms, with a labor-land ratio of 84 workers per 1,000 
acres and 103 acres per tractor. 

Stau; and cooperative farms dominated agricultural production 
during the communist era, but their stronghold is beginning to 
weaken. In fact, land reform legislation has already taken effect 
in the Baltics, especially in Estonia and Lithuania. In Estonia, 
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Period of Price Liberalization Pulls Down Agricultural . 
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over 7.300 private farms now manage 450,000 acres (15 per- 
cent of ttie total). Similarly, the number of iM-ivale farms in 
Lithuania tias increased from only l50 in 1989 to over 1,700 
by late 1990. In addition, the average sizeof private farms 
them has increased from 1J2 to 7.4 acres. 

In Laivia. even before the reforms of recent years, private farm- 
ers accounted for over 50 percent of potato output, 74 percent 
of fruits and benics, and over onc-thiid of all vegetable produc- 
tion. A much lower portion of livestock products was fsivaiely 
produced, but by Afsil 1991^7,518 private farms existed on for- 
mer ccK^)erative lands and contributed about 5 percent of coop- 
erative production. 

A Rocky Road Ahead 
For the Baltics 

In the course of developing a market economy, the Baltics have 
begun to implement scmie price liberalization, although it ts far 
frcMH complete. In late 1991 and early 1992, most retail and 
farm procurement prices in Estonia were decontrolled, but the 
prices of some basic foods arc still cofiUollcd and rationed to 
avert shortages and discontcnL Although inflation has been 
high, ccmnpcosaiory income payments in the form of higtier 
wages to some workers have helped offset the higher prices. 

In Latvia, liboalization of retail and farm procurement prices of 
food began in December 1991. Support prices for the procure- 
ment of some agricultural products were established, but have 
so far been below the market price. Reforms went even furtiier 



in January 1992, when prices of most industrial and consumer 
goods were freed. In both phases of price liberalization, how- 
ever, maximum margins were established for producers and 
trading organizations, ranging from 15 to 25 percent Priceceil- 
ings remain on housing rcnis. energy, transportation, public 
utilities, and medical services and supplies. 

Since 1991, Latvia's price liberalization has led to sharp price 
increases. As subsidies have gradually diminished, farm pro- 
curement and retail prices have skyrocketed There are con- 
cerns that state ^gnculuiral procurement prices may still be too 
tow — to the extent that farmers may be unwilling to sell their 
output to state prtxurcmcnt agencies. Still, as in Lithuania and 
Estonia, price conux>ls remain on some basic foods. 

Price liberalization has caused some farmers serious problems 
ductothedetcriorationof their terms of tr^c with indusuial in- 
put suppliers. Because indusu^al production was dominated by 
concentrated enterprises throughout the form^ Soviet Union, 
price liberalization has given these industrial producers uemcn- 
dous market power. Th<^ have used this power to increase 
prices so that the terms of trade for Baltic fenns with industrial 
producers have deteriorated by about half, with negative conse- 
quences for production. 

Per capita consumption was high in the Baltic countries before 
price liberalization. With liberalization, consumption of meat 
and otiKr livestock products is declining as prices rise and real 
incomes fall Also, the proportion of potatoes and grains in the 
average diet is rising as price shifts make these relatively more 
affordable. 
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A Declaration of Independence 

Throughout much ot their history, ihc Baltics have been 
controlled by their neighbors — mtcnniltcntJy by Ger- 
many. Swcdcfi. and Russia. Before Poland was parti- 
tioned by Russia, Prussia, and Austria in the 1 8th 
century, Lithuania was part of a joint Pdlish-Lithuanian 
kingdom. Independent status dudcd the Baltic states un- 
til the defeat of Germany and the collapse of the Russian 
empircat theendof World Warl. But the independence 
was shon-lived, ending in 1940 with forced annexation 
by Stalin as pan of J^e Molotov-Ribbcntrop Pact between 
the USSR and Germany, It took another half century and 
another collapse— this lime of the Soviet Union — for in- , 
dependence to return to the Baltics. 

In 1989 and 1990. Estonia. Lithuania, and then LacvJa of- 
Hcially declared the illegality of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
P^t annexation. The Baltics asserted that since they 
were legally not pan of the Soviet Union, ihey should be 
considered independent countries. 



A Soviet military crackdown in January 1991 on the 
independent- minded Baltic stales provided the clarion 
call for these nations to declare their independence from 
the Soviet Union. In February 1991, each Baltic republic 
held a referendum to obtain majority approval of a formal 
declaration of independence. In each referendum, voters 

' ovenvhelmingly chose independence. Following the 
fiulcd Soviet coup In August 1991, Western nations bc- 

I gan to recognize the independence of the Baltic states. 
By September 6, 1991, over 40 countries, including the 

I U.S. and Russia, recognized Estonia, Latvia, and Litht^ 
Lin [a as ind^>cndent countries. 
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The Structure of trade in the Baltics, an integral pan of the econ- 
omy, is undergoing an extremely painful nansfomiation. Most 
of ihe Baltics' trade was with other Soviet republics during the 
communist oa and was distorted because of administratively 
set prices. Trade between the Baltics and the other former So- 
viet republics collapsed in early 1991 as the Baltics began to 
use wcFld prices and demand hard currency for settlement 

For the Baltics to continue importing the energy and feed grains 
needed to keep both industry and agriculture functioning, they 
need to earn hard currency. Because the Baltics refused to join 
the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), Russia refused 
to sell them oil and gas at the low prices it charges the other 
CIS republics. Therefore, the Baltic countries must pay higher 
prices with hard cunency. But the problem is finding export 
markets that will pay in hard currency for Baltic producis. The 
Baltics have been able to negotiate barter deals with the former 
Soviet republics to obtain some needed raw materials, but the 
volumeof trade has declined significantJy since 199L Refomi- 
ing the structure of trade in the Baltics will be the next big task 
on their road lo a market economy. 

The economic prognosis for the Baltics is not very favorable in 
the short term. Shortages of raw materials needed in industry, 
and in the livestock and meat processing sectors, will depress 
output in the near term. Also, incomplete price liberalization 
may continue to diston the consumption patterns of the Baltic 
peoples, resulting in shortages. While the Baltic countries have 
made significant strides toward reorienting their economies 
aloQg market lines, an austere market transition period is in 
store for them over the next few years. 
{Jason Lamb (202) 2190620} ^ 
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Chile: 

A Latin American 

Success Story 



The Enterprise far the Americas Initiative (EAI) has be- 
come afacal point far promoting free trade, en- 
irepreneurship, and economic growth in the Americas, 
Recent issues o/ Agricultural Outiook have traced the progress 
of various Latm American countries as they push ahead with re- 
farms to promote the market orientation of their economies. 
This issue of AO looks at one of the most successful in those en- 
deavors—Chile. 

Chile has done more to reform its ecommic development and 
trade policies than any other Latin American country, and is 
the nexi candidate for a free trade agreement with the US. An 
agreement to reduce barriers to trade and investment between 
the US. and Chile would significantly enhance Chile's poten- 
tial economic and trade growth and build on recent efforts to 
stabilize its economy and its democratic institutions. 

A Brief Profile 

A loiig. nanow country, Chile is bordered by ihc Pacific Ocean 
to the west and south, by Peru across the Atacama Desert in the 
north, and by Argentina and Bolivia along the Andes mountain 
range on the east Averaging about 110 miles in width and 
stretching north-south for some 2,700 miles, the country is 
about the size of Texas in area, with a population about 5 pa^- 
cent of the U.S., or just over 13 r^illion people. 

»w. "R visit Ott 



Chile*s gross domestic product (GDP) in 1990 was $27.8 bil- 
lion. That' s a GDP equal to half of 1 percent of U.S. GDP, and 
only a ninth of Mexico's. Per capita income in 1990 was just 
$2,130 — aboutlOpercentofaverageU.S. income, but much 
closer to Mexico*s $2,680. 

Agriculture is over four times as important to Chile*s economy 
as to the U.S., contributing about 9 percent of GDP. Major ex- 
ports from Chile are metallic ores; key agricultural exports are 
fruit, fish, and forestry fffoducts. High-technolpgy manufac- 
tured products, transportation and consuuction equipment, and 
petroleum are principal imports. But Chile also imports a num- 
ber of its farm inputs — fertilizers, pesticides and herbicides, till- 
age and harvesting equipment, and tractors. 

The total value of expofts in 1990 was $8.6 billion^ of which 16 
percent went to the U.S. Total imports in 1990 were valued at 
$7*2 billion, with about 19 percent originating in the U.S. 
Trade with the U.S. was close to alialancetn 1990. 

Out of the Past, 
Into the Future 

Like most of its developing neighbors. Chile pursued an inward- 
tooking, import-substitution development strategy for several 
decades* up through the 1960's. The conventional wisdom at 
the time held that the import-substitution strategy was the fast* 
track to growth for developing countries. Thus, high tariffs, 
overvalued exchange rates* export subsidies, and other forms of 
government intervention weie the bvorcd policies. And like its 
neighbors, Chile experienced the adverec consequences of such 
a strategy^— an inefficient indusuial sector, huge budget deficits, 
high inflation, low savings and investment, and economic 
instabiltty- 

In the 1960*s, Chile began to change course, moving toward a 
more open and market-driven economy. While progress was 
uneven, with some setbacks, the drive to move away from the 
import -substitution strategy of the eariier decades persisted. 

During the late 1960's ainl early 1970*s, political turmoil and 
economic insiabiUty accompanied a scries of events that in- 
cluded an ambitious program of land reform, an experiment 
with socialism, a military coup, and the imposition of military 
dictatorship. A new constitution was apjFOved by plebiscite in 
1980, providing for a return to civilian constitutional govern- 
ment. Meanwhile^ the fust of two enduring periods of policy 
leform began in 1974 with a series of changes that transformed 
the way Chile manages its econcnny. The second period, lasting 
from 1984 to the present, involves modifying policies to con- 
solidate the basic reforms of the earlier period. 

Chile^s reforms focused on three areas— macroeconomic pol- 
icy, trade policy* and agricultural development policy. Macroe- 
conomic policy reforms affected financial markets, taxes, public 
sector intervenuon, labor relations, and social security. The re- 
forms eliminated price and credit controls, multiple exchange 
rates, and interest rate ceilings. The gpvCTnment retreated from 
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direct management of resources by selling state enterprises lo 
the private sector, reducing both government's size and its ex- 
penditures. Legislation reduced the power of labor unions, 
shrunk the role of government in mediating labor conflicts, and 
secured property rights — individual rights of landowners — 
throughout the economy. 



Tratic policy reforms led to iheeliminalion of almost all non- 
tariff barriers to trade and a reduction in Chile's unifonn equiva- 
lent tariff rate from 94 percent in 1965 to 10 percent by 1979, 
This Ttforni was a major step toward aligning Chile's internal 
prices with global market prices. This, in turn, changed the mix 
of imported and exported goods: imports of nonagriculuiial 
goods increased significantly, some agricultural imports de- 
clined, and some agricultural exports increased, 

Chile's policy refonns— macroeconomic, trade, and agricul- 
tural— ^1 contributed to altering incentives to agricultural 
producers. The agricultural policy reforms eliminated or signifi* 
cantly downsized a number of public institutions that had pre* 
viously managed the purchase and distribution of agricultural 
products and inputs. The result was to reduce gpvcmmenl in- 
volvement in the management of the agricukural sector and 
shift producers* attention to market price signals. The govern- 
ment rennained involved in activities such as disease arxl pest 
control, as well as agricultural research, but its overall role in 
the sector was greatly reduced. 

A key reform energized the market for agricultural land. Begin- 
ning in the mid-1960's, lands were redistributed to increase the 
number of small individually owned family farms. The share of 
Chile's agricultural land held by small farmers increased from 
22 percent in 1965 to almost 43 percent by 1 979, Refomis also 
extended to markets for agricultural credit — eliminating die in* 
stitutions that had provided specialized and highly subsidized 
credit to farmers. The reforms strengthened the ability of pri- 
vate banks to provide credit to farmers at commercial rates. 
Agricultural producers must now <x>mpete with other users of 
credit in Chile, 

Output Blossoms, But 
Some Prices Protected 

Among the jHincipaJ crops in Chile arc sugar beets, wheat, pota* 
toes, com, apples, and Cable grapes. The livestock meat sector 
is dominated by beef, with output roughly equal to the com- 
bined output of pork and chicken. Dairy is a major livestock 
sector, and sheep (or wool are raised as well, 

Chile's agricultural sector has benefited from policy reforms, 
boosting output and r>carly achieving self-sufficiency in several 
foods, particularly wheat and rice. In die late 1970's, for exam- 
ple, Chile's cereal yields were less than half die average U,S, 
yield, but by the early 1990's, parity was achieved. And be- 
tween the mid-1970'sand 1990, wheat production increased 
from about 900,000 tons per year to 1,7 million. 

The policy reforms helped change the way Chile's farmers use 
their resources. Increases in the use of fertilizers, pesticides, hy^ 
brid seeds, and improved breeds of livestock and poultry have 
boosted yields. Also, output declined for some products while 
increasing for odiers as farmers shifted resources away from 
crops widi low returns (like oilseeds) and into crops widi high 
returns (like fruits). These changes have altered die structure 
of Chile's agriculture and led to strong export performance in 
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selected sectors and near self-sufficiency in oihers. Further 
changes couJd lead to increased imports of some products (such 
as vegetable oils) as Chile continues to explore its agricultural 
comparative advantages. 

Although Chile enjoyed one of the most open market econo- 
mies in the world by the early 1980's, a severe recession in the 
first part of the decade left agricultund producers to face declin- 
ing international prices for exports, as well as inexpensive agri- 
cultural imports. The combined effects of the recession, low 
export prices, and a fkxxi of imports drove down domestic agri- 
culttiral prices, and led policymakers to reconsider some of the 
agricultural policy reforms initiated in the previous decade. 

The major modification involved the establishment of price 
bands for wheat, sugar, and vegetable oils. The price bands rely 
on historical international prices to set lower and upper prices 
for imports of these three commodities. Monthly international 
prices for an extended period — 60 months for wheat and vegeta- 
ble oils. 120 months for sugar — define the price band, exclud- 
ing the highest and lowest 25 percent of prices. 

In addition to the price bands, however, Chilean imports arc 
generally subject to an across-the-board ad valorem tariff of 1 1 
percent. Consequently, even when impon prices fall between 
the tower and upper price bands, agricultural producers receive 
some additional protection from the world market. 

When international prices fall betow the lower price band, Chile 
uses a variable import surtax to bring the import price up to the 
lower price band. If international prices rise above the upper 
price band, the ad vatorem tax on imports is reduced, to bring 
the import price down to the upper band price, offering consum- 
ers some protection from expensive imports. 

Recently Chile has become almost self-sufficient in cereal pro- 
duction and the price band policy has come under pressure from 
producer groups, who want the policy modified to use domestic 
rather than world prices to establish the upper and lower price 
bounds. This could increase proiecdon for Chile's agricultural 
producers from intOTiational price competition. 

Chile's agricultural policy also provides price floors for couon 
and beef, and a direct subsidy for planting new forests. 

Exports Fuel 
The Economy 

Chile's economy is export driven, and agriculture follows this 
pattern as well With a population comparable to thai of Flor- 
ida, Chile's fanners look to export sales to augment a small 
domestic maricet. For several commodities — particularly 
fruits — the domestic market may even take a back seal to ex- 
ports in terms ofavailability and quality. The emphasis on ex- 
ports is especially evident in Chile's agricultural trade balance, 
with exports over three times larger than imports. 



Friiits are Chile's most important agricultural export — with 
table grapes and apples dominating. Between 1982 and 1990, 
the value of Chile's exports of these two fresh fruits increased 
from $173 million to $460 million. 

But forestry is one of the fastest growing subsectors of Chilean 
agriculture— in both production and experts. In the past two 
decades, forest plantings have increased around tenfold And 
exports of forestry products rose almost 20 times in both value 
and volume. 

Why the strong forestry subsector? To protect some of its most 
fragile lands, Chile has subsidized forestry planting for almost 
20 years. Moreover, trees grow rapidly in Chile, and today 
those earlier plantings are ready to harvest Success in export- 
ing to the U,S., New Zealand. Asia, and Europe have fueled 
strong export growth in this subsector. 

Until the early 1980's, the U.S. enjoyed a total merchandise 
trade surplus with Chile, Then after the reforms of the l970's, 
Chile began to press ahead with exports, and today total mer- 
chandise u:ade between the U.S. and Chile is essentially bal- 
anced Increases in Chile's agricultural output, and shifts in 
agricultural trade between the U.S, and Chile — with Chile's 
fruit exports to the U,S. rising rapidly and imports of cereals 
from the U,S, falling rapidly — account for a significant part of 
the change in the total bilateral trade balance between the two 
countries. 

Outlook for Chile: 

US. Market or Competitor? 

The U.S. is a major market for Chile's agricultural products, tak- 
ing approximately 40 percent of Chi le's agricultural exports in 
recent years. The relationship Is a far less significantpart of the 
U,S. uade picture. Agricultural imports from Chile represent 
only about 2 percent of total U,S, agricultural imports. And 
U.S, exports to Chile— about $54 million in 1990 — account for 
less than I percent of total U.S, agricultural exports. 

If Chile can sustain its policy reforms, its prognosis for strong 
economic growth is very good. And with increasing incomes, 
consumption of key agricultural products, such as livestock 
products and vegetable oils, would tend to increase. However, 
Chile's agricultural land base is too small lo support increases 
in production of highly profitable export-oriented commodities 
like fruit while increasing its domestic production of food 
grains, feed grains, and oilseeds, Sugarbects also compete for 
the same land and irrigation resources as frtiits, food grains, and 
feed grains. 

Thus, in the long term, Chile will have to import some combina- 
tion of livestock products, grains, and protein supplement to 
feed livestock. Economic growth appears likely to lead to an 
expanding U.S, export maricet for some of these products rather 
than any significant competition from Chile's agricultural pro- 
ducers. 
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In the shoa term, produclion expansion and expoa growth is 
projected for forest products, poultry, porit, and possibJy dairy 
products. With the exception of forest products, however, ex- 
pon growth is likely to be very modest Near self-sufficiency is 
expected to continue for sugarbccts, meat, and dairy products. 
Imports arc anticipated in wheat, com, rice, bovine semen, and 
embryos for both dairy and beef cattle. 

On the other hand, Chile's deciduous fruit industry has under- 
gone rapid growth in the past 10 years, and is leading to an ex- 
pansion in the fruit processing industry. Although most of 
Chile's fresh deciduous fruit cxpons enter the U.S. during "off 
season"forU.S,producer5, exports of processed fruits compete 
directly with U,S. producers of processed fruits- 
Chile's economic growth slowed in 1990, to about 2 percent, af- 
ter a 6-year healthy annual average in excess of 6 percent The 
slowdown was a consequence of applying a tight monetary pol- 
icy ID reduce inflation. Economic growth is estimated to have 
recovered to 6 percent in 1991. 

Inflationary pressures also appear to have eased. Indeed. 
Chile's commitment to reforms helped it qualify for debt reduc- 
tion and investment promotion programs under the Enterprise 
for the Americas Initiative. In June 1991, Chile and the U.S. 
signed the fim bilateral debt reduction agreement under the 
EAI, reducing Chile's food assistance loan debt by 40 percent, 
to $45 million. Chile is currently negotiating an Environmental 
Framework Agreement with the U.S. {see Agriculiurai Ouilook^ 
August 1992). 

Chile traveled a long and difficult road lo implement its policy 
reforms and market-directed economic development sunategy. 
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Radical shifts have occurred in economic policies — conserva- 
tive trends in the early 1960"s, drastic agrarian reform in the 
late 1960's, a socialist system in the early l970's,areinvigor- 
ated capitali^ system in the mid-l970's, and policy adjustments 
in the early 1980*s. At times, these policy shifts generated a 
considerable amount of social unrest. Today, Chile*s policies 
support a rapidly growing economy. But to sustain these in the 
future, the challenge remains lex Chile's political institutions lo 
address its social as well as its economic development needs, 
ILon Cesal (202) 219-0687} (E 



Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Reseorch Service 



The following are November release dotes for 
summaries of the ERS reports listed. Summaries 
are Issued at 3 p.m. Eastern time. 

November 



African Food Needs 
Assessment 

Vegetables & Speciatties 
Livestack & Poultry 
Ruit & Tree Nuts 
Agricuituraf Outlook 
Wheat 

Cotton & Woof 
Feed 
Food Review 




A Agriculture 
W Outlook '93 



Freshness guaranteed! 

Catch the latest 1993 farm 
commodity forecasts -fresh from 
USDA's Agriculture Outlook 
Conference 



Special Satellite Wrap-Up Broadcast 
Thursday, December 10, 3-4 p.m. EST 

Tune In Galaxy 6 C-band Satellite, channels 

For viewer's guide call (202) 720-3050 
or poll fax (202) 690-1865 

Videotape available 1-800-999-6779 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 


Table 1 — Key StoHstical Indicators of the Food & Fiber 


Sector 


























IV 


1991 
Annual 






1992 






1 


1993 




1 


11 


111 


IV F 


Annual F 


IF 


Annual F 


Price* received by farmers (1977=100) 
Livestock & products 
Crops 


142 
15S 
126 


146 
161 
130 


138 
152 
123 


141 
155 
126 


138 

158 
117 


E 


— 


— 


— 


Prices paid by farmers. (1977>=100) 
Production items 
Commodities & services, intareet, 


172 
1S9 


173 
189 


171 
189 


174 
191 


174 
192 


- 


— 


— 


«_ 


taxes. & wages 




















Cash receipts {Sbil.)1/ 
Livestock {% biiO 
Crops {S biL) 


167 
89 

85 


167 
87 

80 


160 
84 
76 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Market basket (19B2-B4=100) 
Retail cost 
Farm valua 
Spread 
Farm vaiue/ratat! cost (%) 


137 

101 

155 

26 


137 

106 

154 

27 


isa 

102 

158 

26 


138 

103 

157 

26 


-» 


— 


— 


__ 


— 


Retaii prices (1982-64«100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from tioma 


137 
136 

141 


137 
136 
13B 


136 
137 
140 


138 
137 
140 


138 
136 
141 


138 
137 

142 


138 
137 
141 


— 


«- 


Agricultural exports ($ btl.J 2/ 
Agricultural tmPQrts (S blL) 2/ 


11.3 
5.8 


37.5 
22.6 


11.3 
6.1 


10.1 
62 


a.a 

5.4 


11.3 
5.8 


41.5 
23.5 


— 


^ 


Commercial production 
Red meatfmtl.lb.) 
Poultry (ml lb.) 

M?lfc (blL lb.) 


10,316 

6.338 

1.475 

36.2 


39,402 
24.385 

5.7&a 

148.5 


10.086 

6.309 

1.458 

38.0 


9,915 

6.624 

1,451 

39,1 


to .410 

6,695 

1.460 

37.7 


10,492 

6,565 

1.490 

36.9 


40,903 

26.193 

5.858 

1517 


10,155 

6.515 

1.455 

38.2 


41.738 

27.050 

5.850 

151.9 


Consjmptiori. per capita 
Red meat and poultry Ob.) 


53.4 


203.9 


61.0 


51.7 


53.3 


64.1 


210.1 


62.1 


214.2 


Corn beginning stocks (mH. bu.) 3/ 
Cornusatm(Lbu.)3/ 


2,992.0 
1.472.2 


7,760.7 


1.521.2 
2.461,1 


6.541.1 
1.984.5 


4.561.0 
1.827.8 


2.738.6 
1.641.8 


7.915.2 


1,100.5 


8.185.0 


Price* Af 

Choice steers— Neb. DTrocl ($/cwti 
Barrows & gilts— lA. So. MN ($/cwt) 
Broiler s~l2-cit Wets Jib.) 
Eggs— NYgr. Alarge(cte7doz.) 
Milk— all at plant ($7cwt) 


69,9e 

40.80 

50 5 

76.6 

13.70 


74.28 

49.69 

52^^ 

77,5 

12.24 


75.77 

39,55 

50.2 

63 8 

12.97 


75.94 

45.65 

523 

62.0 

12.67 


73.40 

44.45 

54.5 

64.S 

13.50 


71-77 
37-43 
45-51 
67-73 
13.25- 
13.85 


74-76 
41-43 
50-52 
64-66 
13,15- 
13.30 


72-78 
36-42 

4B-54 

63-69 

12.25- 

13 25 


72-78 
38-44 
49-55 
69-75 
11.80- 
12.80 


Wheat— KCHRW ordinary (Srtju.) 
Com— Chicago ($/bu.} 
Soybeans— Cliicago t$/b u.) 
Cotton— Avfl, spot 41''34 (ctsJIb.) 


3.82 

2,49 
5,66 
55.6 


3.18 
2.47 
5.69 
697 


4.50 
2.66 
5.75 
51.4 


3.94 
2.59 

5.93 
66.4 


— 


— 


— 


"~ 


~~ 




1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


Gross cash income {% bll.) 
Gross cash expense* {% bll,) 


156.1 
118.7 


157.9 
110.7 


152.8 
105,0 


165.2 
109.4 


172.7 
114.6 


180.2 
121.2 


186.4 
125.2 


183 
125 


180-185 
125-129 


Net cash income ($bil.} 
Nat farm income fS bll.) 


37.4 
26.1 


47.1 
28.8 


47.8 
31.0 


55.3 
39.7 


58.1 
41.1 


58.9 
40.9 


61.3 
51,0 


58 

45 


54-57 
42-47 


Farm real estate values S/ 
Nominal {% per acre) 
Reaing32S) 


aoi 

769 


713 
657 


640 
568 


599 
518 


632 
530 


661 
533 


668 
517 


681 
506 


685 
491 



1/Ouarterlydatai 
Dec .-Feb. secood t 
averages. Jan.- 



ata seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sapt. fisca years ending with year Indicated. ^.^P^;-^o^- ^^^i?^^«[' 
^or>d quarter; War.-May third quarter: Jun,-Aug. fourth quarter: Sept -Ayg. annual. Use includes exoortsA domestic disappearance 4/ &^ 
-Dec 5/ 1990-92 values as of January 1^ 1986-89 vaiuas as of February 1, 1984-85 values as of Apnl 1. F»forecast. — = not avanable. 



more r 
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Table 2,'U,S, Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Gross domestic: product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable aood& 
istofi durable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & oeverages 
Servicee 

GroBS private domeetic 
investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business fnventoriee 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross domestic prcxiuct 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
DuraMe goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food &l>eve rages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports ot goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP Implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal Income ($ biL) 
Disposable per. income (19S7Sbil^ 
Percapita<lisposablepef. income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1 987 $] 
U.S. Population, total, incf. military 
abroad (mil.) " 
CiviEiar> population (mlL) " 



100) 



Industrial production Mfl&7»100) 
Leading economic indlcators(1d&£= 

Civilian employment {mik persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income (S biL annual rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg.) 1$ bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasurv bilT rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) {^) 
Housing starts (1 ,00(}) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mlL) 
Business in^/entory/sales ratio 



Sales of all retail stores ($ bil.) 
Nondurable goods stores (5 oil.; 



975.2 





Annua) 






1991 






1992 


1989 


1990 


1991 


11 


III 


IV 


1 


MR 






$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


at annual rates) 




5.250.8 
^.266. 8 


5.522.2 
5.542.g 


5.677.6 
5,694 9 


5.657.6 
5,674.3 


5,713.1 
5.726.4 


5,753.3 
5.764.1 


5.B40.2 
5.B59.8 


5,902.2 
5.909.3 


3.523.1 
459 4 

1,149.5 
2C0.4 
565.1 

1.914 2 


3.748.4 
464.3 

1.224.5 
206.9 
601.4 

2.059.7 


3.387.7 
44«.1 

1,251.5 
209.0 
6177 

2.190.1 


3,371.9 
441.4 

1.254.2 
210.8 
619,2 

2.176.3 


3.914.2 
453 

1.255,3 
212.0 
617.9 

2,205.9 


3,942.9 
450.4 

1.251.4 
206.8 
620.0 

2.241.1 


4.022.8 
469.4 

1.274.1 
216.6 
627.9 

2,279.3 


4,067.1 
470 6 

1.277.5 
217.4 
623.2 

2.309.0 


S32.3 

798.9 

33.3 

-79.7 


799.5 

793.2 

6.3 

-68.9 


721.1 
731.3 
-10.£ 
-21.8 


710,2 
732.0 
-21.8 
-15.3 


732.3 
732 6 

0.2 
-27.1 


736.1 

726.9 

9.2 

-16.0 


722^ 

738.2 

-15,8 

-3.1 


773,2 

765.1 

8.1 

-37.1 



1.043,2 1,090.5 1>090.8 1,093.3 1,090.3 1,103.1 

1937 SbilUon (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1,109.1 



Food stores ($ bJ I.) 

Eating & drinking places ($ bil.) 

Apparel & accessory stores (5 blL) 

1/Annualdataasof December oftheyear listed. 2/ Private JncEudir^g farm. R 
Note: * Population estlmatea based on 1990 census. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



4,333,0 
4.852.7 


4.877.5 
4.895.9 


4,321.0 
4.836.4 


4.817.1 
4.831,8 


4,831.8 
4,843 7 


4,838.5 
4.848.2 


4.873.7 
4.890.7 


4.892.4 
4.899.1 


3.223.3 

440.7 

1.051,6 

187.8 

515.0 

1,731.0 


3.260.4 
439.3 

1.056.5 
185.9 
520.8 

1J64.6 


3,240.8 
414.7 

1.042.4 
131.3 
515.8 

1.7337 


3.239.3 
411.3 

1.046.3 
183.2 
516.3 

1.781,3 


3.251.2 
419,4 

1.044.8 
183.7 
515.0 

1.787.0 


3.249 
416.1 

1,035.6 
177,5 
515.3 

1.797.4 


3.289.3 
432.3 

1.049 6 
184,1 
518.9 

1.807.3 


3,283.5 
430.0 

1,045.6 
184.4 
513,5 

1.812.9 


784,0 

754.2 

2g.8 

-73.7 


739.1 

732.9 

6,2 

-51 8 


661.1 

670.4 

-9.3 

"21.8 


649,5 
669.8 
-20 4 
-17.4 


672.0 

671.4 

0,6 

-31 6 


676.9 

669.3 

7.5 

-20.5 


668.9 
631.4 
-12.6 
-21.5 


713.6 

705.9 

78 

-43,9 


904.4 


929.9 


941.0 


945.6 


940.2 


933 1 


937.0 


9342 


4.4 
3.737.0 
3.464.9 
15.307 
14.005 


4.3 
4.042 9 
3,516.5 
16,174 
14,063 


4.1 
4,209.6 
3.509.0 
16.658 
13.886 


35 
4,189,7 
3.505 2 
16,604 
13,891 


2.4 

4.227.6 
3.511.5 
16,706 
13.876 


2.4 
4.284,9 
3.530 8 
16.885 
13.913 


3.1 
4.360.9 
3,566.7 
17.143 
14,017 


2.T 
4.411.8 
3.576.0 
17.297 
14.021 


247 3 

245.1 


249.9 

247.8 

Annual 


252.7 
250.6 


252.2 

250.1 

1991 


252.9 
250,8 


253,7 
251.6 


264,3 
252.3 

1992 


264 9 
253.0 


1939 


1990 


1991 


Aug 


May 


June 


July 


Aug' 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






108.1 
144.9 


109.2 
144.0 


107.1 
143,6 


108.0 
145 6 


108 9 
149.9 


108.5 
149.6 


109.2 
149.7 


103.6 
149.4 


117,3 
5.2 

4.380.3 


117.9 

5.4 

4.664.2 


116.9 

66 

4.828.3 


116.5 

68 

4.847.5 


117.7 

7.5 

5.032,7 


117.6 

7.3 

5.038.5 


117.8 

7.7 

5.050,6 


117.7 

7.6 

5.026.9 


3.227.3 

8.12 

9.26 

1,376 


3,339.0 

7.51 

9.32 

1,193 


3,439.9 

5,42 

a.77 

1.014 


3,409.8 

5 39 

8,75 

1.053 


3.471.6 

3.66 

828 

1.196 


3.462.6 

3.70 

822 

1.147 


3.459.6 
3,28 

3.07 
1.120 


3.468 3 

3.14 

7.95 

1,237 


9.9 
1.53 
145,1 
90S 
28.8 
14.5 

7.6 


9.5 
1.53 
150.6 
96.0 
30.2 
15.2 
79 


8.4 
1,55 
1S1.8 
98.0 
30.9 
15 3 

8.0 


8.4 
1,63 
153.9 
99.6 
31.6 
16.3 

3.1 


8.4 

1.52 

159.1 

101.5 

32.0 

16.4 

8,3 


S.9 

1.60 

159.0 

101.3 

32.2 

15.8 

8.4 


8.3 

1.49 

160.6 

102.4 

32 4 

15.9 

8.6 


7.9 

159.7 

102.4 

32.9 

15.7 

8.5 



(revised. P» preliminary. — ^ not available. 
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1 ciwi^ ^.^^1 \Ji ^ly 


19^3 


19«4 


19B5 


1936 


19S7 


--p. — . — 

1988 


19B9 


1990 


1991 E 


1992 F 


1993 F 


Average 
1981-90 












Annual percent chanoe 












World less U.S. 


























Real GDP 


e.4 


3.6 


3.4 


3.0 


3.5 


4.4 


35 


3.1 


1.0 


1.4 


3.0' 


3:0 


GDP deflator 


ZJi 


7.6 


3.0 


7.5 


9.0 


10.8 


10.fi 


24 6 


166 


33.8 


29.4' 


10.5» 


Roal fli^pona 


2.2 


9.5 


3.9 


2.t 


5.9 


7.8 


8.7 


6.4 


3.2 


4.3 


4.4 


5.3 


DevQ loped ]eB£ U,S, 


























Real GDP 


2.1 


.3.2 


3.4 


2.7 


3,2 


4.5 


3.6 


3.5 


1.6 


12 


214 


2.9 


GDPdeflalor 


6.2 


4. a 


3.8 


3.9 


2.8 


3,6 


4.2 


4.6 


4.1 


3.9 


3.5 


5.0 


Real exports 


2.7 


10,6 


5.4 


-0.1 


4.1 


7.3 


9.7 


7.8 


4.7 


4.3 


3.7 


5.7 


Eaetern Europe & C.L5. 


























Real GDP 


3.6 


4.0 


22 


3.6 


2.6 


3.8 


1.5 


-3.2 


-13.4 


^11.2 


0.5 


2.2 


GDPdeHator 1/ 


4.2 


5.0 


6.4 


Z.X 


12.fl 


35.3 


41.3 


102.6 


70,9 


135.4 


65.0 


32.2 


Real exports 


4.6 


6.2 


"4.0 


9,1 


7.6 


B.5 


-5.3 


-6.9 


-27.0 


-7.2 


1.6 


2.6 


Developing 
Real GPP 


3.1 


4.7 


4.0 


3.9 


4.5 


4.4 


3.6 


35 


2.5 


4.6 


5.3 


3.7 


GDPderiitor 


38.7 


37.3 


36.4 


25.5 


33.1 


26.4 


19.1 


16.9 


15.5 


11.7 


13.4 


28.9 


Real ex ports 
Asia 

Real GDP 


C.4 


7.2 


1.7 


7,6 


11,1 


9.4 


9.0 


5.5 


5.2 


6.4 


6.7 


4.9 


8.2 


7e 


5.9 


7.2 


S,6 


9.1 


5.5 


5.7 


5.B 


5.5 


6.7 


7,0 


GDPdenator 


6.3 


75 


5S 


4.4 


7.& 


B.2 


6.1 


8.1 


6.5 


7.5 


7.5 


6.7 


Real exports 


6.4 


11 3 


2.9 


19.0 


15.8 


14.9 


8.2 


7.3 


e.7 


7.3 


8.3 


9.2 


Latin America 


























Real GDP 


-2,7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.4 


3.0 


0.0 


1.3 


-0.1 


2.fi 


2.7 


4.2 


1,2 


GDP deflator 1/ 


303 


40 e 


68 .0 


62 A 


125.5 


66.5 


35.9 


29.6 


24.4 


15.6 


18.7 


49.6 


Real exports 


2.0 


12.0 


2.0 


0.0 


8.0 


68 


10.4 


3.9 


2.5 


9.8 


9.1 


6.2 


Africa 


























Real GDP 


1.1 


2.2 


2.3 


1.4 


0.6 


2.9 


2.8 


0.9 


2.2 


2.8 


3.0 


1.7 


GDP deflator 


16.7 


12.2 


12.2 


e.4 


25.3 


17.4 


19,5 


15.3 


20.3 


14.5 


12* 


14.5 


Real exports 


-5.3 


-1.5 


3.5 


-1.0 


0.0 


13^ 


5.0 


7.6 


2.2 


19 


2.2 


-2.0 


Middle East 


























Real GDP 


4.5 


1 2 


1.7 


-3.6 


-0.1 


-0.2 


2.5 


5.e 


-10.3 


7.3 


8.9 


1.9 


GDP deflator 


-4.5 


1 2 


3 1 


5,7 


14 6 


9.3 


13.2 


19.6 


2.2 


j9.2 


12.7 


7,7 


ReaE exports 


-i9.e 


-e.7 


-7.1 


-3.8 


24.6 


4,8 


21.0 


5.0 


2.2 


22.7 


36^:0 


0,1 



t/ Excludes Yugoslavia. Argentina, Brazil, & Peru etarting in 1989. E m estimate. f« forecast. 
Information contact: Atberto Jerardo. (202) 219-0717. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers. U.S- Average, 



Prices receivad 
All farm products 
Ail crops 
Food graint 
Feed grains & hay 
FeHTorain* 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

OJ [-bearing crop* 
Fruit, all 
Fresh market t^ 
Commercial vftgatablei 
Fresh markat 
Polatos* & dry beans 
Live Block & product 

Kjoat animals 
4lfy prod vets 
Pojlliy & eggs 
PrlcQB paid 

Commodities & services. 
Interest, taxes. & wage rates 
ProdutUon Items 

Feed 

Feeder livestock 

Seed 

Fertilizer 

Agrtculturaj chemFt^als 

Fuels & energy 

Fann & motor supplier 

Au LD« &. trucks 

Tractora & self-props tied machinery 

Other mftChinery 

Building A rencmg 

Farm Hrvices & cat h rent 
Int. payable per acre on farm reel estate debt 
Tax#« payable per acre or larm real eslale 
Wage rates (lettonslly adjusted) 
ProductJon jlsmt. mtefstt. taxes. & wage rates 

Ratio, prices received toprfce* paid (%) 2J 

Prices received (191^14.100) 

Prices paid. «1c. (parity indeiO (1910-14^100) 

PaNLyratio(ieiO-t4-fOO)(4}2; 



19S9 



147 
134 
\5B 
12B 
123 
90 
149 
102 
194 
205 
145 
144 
ISO 
160 
17^ 
140 
137 



178 
165 
136 
104 
165 
137 
132 
IflD 
161 
223 
193 
208 
141 
161 
176 
151 
185 
167 

83 
673 

55 



Annual 



1990 



149 
137 
123 
123 
118 
107 
152 
94 
188 
107 
142 
144 
ISO 
170 
193 
141 
131 



184 
171 
12s 
213 
165 
131 
139 
204 
164 
231 
202 
216 
143 
166 
174 
156 
191 
172 

81 

681 

1.265 

54 



1991 



77 

666 

1.290 

51 



1991 
"sept^ 



Apr 
1977 -100 



73 
672 



74 

644 

1,314 

49 



1M2 



May June July Aug R Sept P 



146 


147 


141 


141 


130 


137 


126 


123 


115 


118 


14B 


148 


118 


ne 


124 


124 


115 


lie 


123 


124 


10a 


107 


88 


86 


lei 


160 


145 


145 


91 


87 


84 


86 


268 


3S7 


211 


203 


299 


43B 


223 


213 


136 


116 


148 


123 


132 


112 


1E1 


lis 


140 


111 


134 


111 


1S1 


157 


156 


167 


1B6 


17B 


178 


179 


126 


132 


129 


133 


123 


123 


in 


113 


189 


189 


191 


101 


173 


173 


174 


174 


123 




12B 


— 


214 


— 


199 


— 


163 


-^ 


162 


— 


13^ 


— 


132 


— 


151 


— 


leo 


— 


203 


.« 


194 


— 


154 


— 


1« 


— 


244 


— 


261 


— 


211 


-^ 


217 


— 


226 


— 


234 


— 


148 


— 


151 


— 


170 


K 


171 


— 


172 


1 


166 


— 


160 





165 


— 


201 





212 


— 


17E 


— 


I7fi 


— ' 



74 
643 



140 
122 

139 
124 
122 

94 
145 

S7 
1B4 
198 
120 
113 
119 
157 
177 
136 
114 



181 
174 



73 
640 



138 
117 
129 
117 
115 

91 
139 

83 

isa 

150 
137 
137 
176 
158 
177 
138 
117 



192 
174 
123 

204 
162 
132 
160 
206 
160 
262 
217 
234 
150 
171 
166 
165 
212 
178 

72 

630 
1.321 



139 


139 


117 


118 


123 


129 


110 


110 


108 


108 


80 


86 


148 


163 


82 


S5 


162 


163 


!60 


161 


155 


157 


163 


166 


163 


140 


1«0 


169 


178 


176 


139 


140 


119 


120 



192 
174 



72 
633 



1 f Fresh miLrkat lor noncltrut: fresh market & processing for citrus 
commodities &Gervices,tnlBrflst.ta^es.Si wage rate*. Ratio uses the 
^January, April. July. & October, fl ■ revisod. P» preliminary. —« not available. 

[nformalion contact Ann Duncan ^^921 219-0313. 



192 
174 



72 
634 



2J Retio of index 0I prices receded for ell larm products to Index of pficee P*id Jw 
a most rftceni prices paid index. Prices Petd data are quarterly i wiM be published 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S, Average 
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Annual 1/ 




1991 








1992 






1989 


1990 


1991 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


Juno 


July 


AugR 


SeptP 


3.72 
7.35 
2.36 
3.75 


2.61 
6.70 
2.28 
3.79 


3.05 
7.70 
2.40 
4.15 


2.80 
7 67 
2.33 
4.10 


3 65 
7 39 
2.48 
4.29 


3.66 
7.11 
2.43 
4.31 


3.42 
6.93 
2.47 
4 22 


3,14 
6.94 
2.32 
3.80 


3.01 
6.61 
2.15 
3.77 


3.18 
6.45 
2.15 
3.65 


85.40 
5.69 
63,6 


80.60 
5.74 
67,1 


71 .00 
5.60 


6B.10 
564 
64 8 


73.00 
5.66 
52.0 


74.20 
5^7 
52.2 


75.50 
5 94 
56.9 


7i,ao 

5.59 
55.3 


69 60 
5.40 
53.8 


63.50 
5,32 
62 1 


7.36 
12.60 
33.20 
11.40 
28.50 


6.08 
11.50 
27.40 
10 50 
18.50 


5.05 

11.40 
31.90 
12,50 
15.60 


4.51 
11.30 
21.20 
11.20 
14.40 


5.56 

9.75 

32.40 

23.30 

16.40 


4.42 
11.30 
16.70 
12.50 
16.70 


4.88 
9.81 

24 20 
9.73 

15.40 


7,59 
13,10 
27,80 
12,20 
17.20 


6 84 
19.90 
24.50 
15.90 
18.90 


5.69 
21,00 
29.80 
12.30 
19.10 


13.9 

336.00 

7.08 

4.41 


20.9 

360,00 

6.16 

5,86 


25,1 

3S5.00 

7.35 

5.26 


26.6 

358.00 

21.10 

6.58 


24.3 

379.00 

6.59 

7.66 


25.0 

437.00 

6.73 

3.98 


25.7 

5.14 
4.02 


27.1 

390.00 

2.32 

2.87 


30.4 

276.00 

1.65 

3.32 


29.3 

426.00 

1,37 

3,73 


69.70 
91,80 
43.20 
67.30 


74.80 
96,50 
54,00 
56.00 


72.90 

100.00 

48.80 

52,60 


68.70 
96.20 
46.40 
51.80 


72.60 
92.00 
40.70 
69.30 


71.90 
S9.60 
44.30 
68.80 


70.20 
88.40 
46.40 
67.00 


70,80 
90.10 
44,40 
61,40 


71.80 
90.60 
43.90 
56.00 


71,90 
89.20 
41,40 
55.40 


13,56 

12 33 

36.1 

70.0 

40.0 

124.0 


13,74 
12.34 
32.4 
70.4 
3S.4 
80.0 


12.26 
11.05 
31.0 
66.9 
38.5 
55.0 


12.80 
12.00 
32,1 
61.4 
40.2 
47.0 


12.50 
11.50 
29,4 
54.5 
36,S 
75.4 


12.90 
11.90 
31.7 
51 7 
37.6 
90 3 


13.20 
12,20 
31.8 
53.0 
37.4 
87.1 


13.40 
12.40 
33.8 
52.3 
38.2 
74.1 


13.50 
12.40 
34.6 
53.4 
37.9 
65.0 


13.60 
12.40 
31.8 
59.5 
37.1 
52.2 



CROPS 

AN wheat ($/bu.) 
R\ce, rough (S/cwt) 
Corn {$fb\i^ 
Sorghum (l$/cwt) 

All hay. bal9d {$/ton) 
Soybeans j$/bu.) 
CoTton. upland (cts./lb,) 

Potatoes j$/cwt) 
Lettuce f$/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh (S/cwt) 2/ 
Onion s{$/cwt) 
Dry edjbJe beans (S/cwt) 

Apples for freeh u8a(ctB./lb.} 
Pears tor fresh use (SAon) 
Oranges, all uses ($/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all uses ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves ($/cvvt) 
Hogs (S^cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

All milk. 6old to plants (l/cwt) 
Milkp manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers (cis./lb.) 
Eggs (cls,/d02.) 4/ 
TurKeys (ctc./tb.) 
Wool {cts./lb,) 5/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crop*. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3^ Equivalent onHree returns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by prooucers Including hatching egge & eggs sold at retaM. 5/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. 
P = preliminary. R = revised. — * not available. 

In formation contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index tor All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Annual 



1991 



1992 





1991 


Sept 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 
1982-84=100 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Coneumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, le«s food 


136.2 
136.1 


137.2 
137.4 


138.6 
138.8 


139.3 
139.5 


139.5 
139.7 


139,7 
140.1 


140.2 
140,7 


140.5 
141.1 


1409 

1414 


141.3 
141.8 


All food 


136.3 


136 


137.5 


138.1 


13fi.1 


137,4 


137.4 


137.2 


138.0 


138.5 


Food away from home 


137.9 


138.9 


139.9 


140,1 


140.2 


140,4 


140.7 


140.8 


141.0 


141.2 


Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef A veal 
Pork 


135 8 
132,5 
132.4 
134.1 


134.9 
131.9 
131.0 
134.1 


13«.6 
130.3 
131.8 
127.2 


137.5 
131,1 
133,4 
127 


137.4 
130.2 
133.2 
125.1 


136 2 
130.3 
132 6 
126.8 


136.1 
131.0 
132.7 
127.9 


136.7 
130.0 
130.7 
129.1 


136.9 
130.6 

131.4 
129.5 


137.4 
130.9 
131.8 
129.4 


Poultry 
R.h 

Dairy products 2/ 
Fats & oils 3/ 
Fresh fruit 


131.5 
148 3 
121.2 
125.1 
131.7 
193 9 


131.0 
147.8 
118,0 
125.3 
131,1 
194.3 


128.1 
151.0 

no.7 

128,1 
131.3 
183.1 


128.2 
152.6 
106.0 
127.8 
129.8 
188.7 


129 2 
153.5 
105.1 
127,4 
129,6 
187.4 


129.1 
151.6 
104.2 
127.0 
130.4 
190.0 


130.7 
149.1 
10O.7 
127.8 
130.2 
182,9 


132J 
150 4 
104,7 
128 3 
129.9 
1733 


133.7 
151.6 
102,2 
129.2 
129,5 
1S1.4 


1340 
151.2 
111.6 
129,7 
1299 
189.2 


Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 


131.8 
154.4 
144.6 
128.5 


131.3 
137.6 
143.7 
12S.1 


138 5 
163.5 
1317 
129.0 


138.8 
172.7 
132.1 
128.6 


140.0 
175.4 
13S.6 
128 6 


140,0 
149.6 
136.7 
128.S 


13S.3 
146,9 
141.0 
129.0 


138.4 
148,1 
155.9 
129.2 


138.2 
153,8 
164.7 
130.2 


laao 

15^8 
163.1 
129.1 


CereoJs A bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 


T45.8 
129 3; 


146.5 
129 6 


149.3 
132.4 


149.7 
132.9 


160.6 
133.0 


150,7 
132.9 


151 6 
133.3 


152.4 
133.8 


153.1 
133.8 


152.6 
133,7 


Beverages, nonalcoholic 


114.1 


112.8 


116.0 


115.3 


114.4 


114,5 


115.0 


113.9 


114,1 


114.2 


Apparel 

AppareL commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoktria products 
Beverages. aicohoHc 


127.4 
120,9 
202.7 
142.8 


130.4 
122.2 
205.7 
144.4 


12S.7 
122.4 
213.4 
145,7 


132.3 
124,6 
213.5 
146.7 


132.0 
125.6 
214.9 
U7.2 


131.8 
126.0 
220,0 
147,4 


129.0 
125.4 
219.2 
147.5 


126.8 
124.4 
220.5 
147,7 


128.1 
124.9 
221,5 
147.6 


131.7 
126,3 
224,0 
148.0 



1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, & processed meat. 2/ includes butter, 3/ Excludes butter. 
Information contact: Ann Dunr^" '50^)219-0313. ^ ^^-^wi - u %. \^ 
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lUULcr ^.^rivuiuv^ci rin^i? 


M I\hI?A? 


4i W.«J. r-i 

Annual 


kVW.^^^W 


1091 
Aug 




-" J ' -— ,- 




1992 








1989 


1990 


1991 


Maf 


AprR 


May 


June 


July 


Aug' 












1982 = 


: 1D0 










All commodJtieB 


112.2 


116.3 


116.5 


118.2 


116.1 


116.3 


117.1 


117.8 


117,8 


117.6 


Finished Qoods 1/ 


113.6 


119,2 


121.7 


121,7 


122.2 


122.4 


123.1 


123.7 


123 7 


123.5 


All foods 21 


117.8 


123,2 


1£2.2 


121.4 


121.0 


120.5 


120,7 


120.4 


120.2 


120,6 


Consumer foods 


118.7 


124.4 


124.4 


123.3 


123.3 


122.8 


122.9 


123 


122.9 


123.2 


Fresh fruit& melons 


113,2 


118.1 


129.9 


136.9 


86.8 


85.6 


86.8 


79.7 


70.8 


78.1 


Frosh &dried vagetables 


1167 


iia.i 


103.8 


91.4 


132.4 


104.1 


996 


85.8 


99.8 


119.3 


Dried fruit 


103.0 


106.7 


111.S 


110.5 


114.9 


114.5 


115.1 


114.3 


113.9 


113.8 


Car^nod fruit &Juloo 


122.7 


127.0 


128.6 


128.7 


136,6 


136.0 


136.5 


136.3 


136.3 


135,5 


Frozen fruit &juico 


123.9 


139.0 


116.3 


111.4 


134.& 


134 8 


129.9 


125.7 


123 5 


123,1 


Frosh veg. &xc\. potatoes 


103.9 


107.8 


100.2 


82.6 


147 9 


99.7 


90.9 


B1.1 


85.5 


115.5 


Canned veg.&julcas 
Frozen vegetables 


118.6 


116.7 


112.9 


112,2 


109.3 


108.9 


109.6 


109.0 


109.5 


109.4 


115.5 


1184 


117.6 


117.2 


116.2 


116,4 


118.3 


115.6 


116.3 


115.2 


Potatoes 


153.6 


157.3 


125.7 


123.7 


95.8 


112.5 


104.7 


108.6 


195.1 


172.4 


Eggs for fresh us^ 
BaKery products 


3/ 


3; 


3/ 


3^ 


76.8 


76.0 


71.9 


71.0 


71.7 


73.7 


135.4 


141 


146.6 


147.3 


150.6 


151,7 


152 8 


153.0 


153.2 


153.5 


Msats 


104.8 


117.0 


113.5 


111.5 


106.7 


107.4 


108,9 


107.2 


106 5 


106.0 


Beef & veal 


108.9 


116.0 


112.2 


105.0 


111.0 


111.9 


112.1 


108.0 


106.4 


107.1 


Pork 


97.7 


119.8 


1134 


117.6 


96 2 


97.0 


100.9 


101.7 


102.5 


100.7 


Processed poultry 


120.4 


113.6 


109.9 


114.0 


106.6 


107.3 


109.3 


110.3 


109.8 


112.0 


Fiah 


142.9 


147.2 


149.5 


135.8 


161.7 


16B.0 


153.6 


158 9 


156.5 


148.1 


Dairy products 


110.6 


117.2 


1146 


115.1 


115.0 


115.4 


116.7 


118.6 


118.9 


120.1 


Processed fruits &vogetabies 


119.9 


124,7 


119.6 


1187 


122,3 


122.0 


121,8 


121.1 


120.7 


120,4 


Shortening A cooking oil 


116.6 


123.2 


1165 


115.1 


115.9 


114.0 


115.1 


117.5 


115.0 


111.3 


Soft drinks 


177.7 


122.3 


125,6 


124.5 


124.7 


125.0 


125,2 


127.9 


127 2 


124,6 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


10E.9 


115.3 


118.7 


119.0 


119.0 


119.6 


120.7 


122.0 


122.0 


121.6 


Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 


1152 


1172 


123.7 


123,5 


126.3 


126.3 


126.7 


126.3 


127.0 


126.6 


114.5 


117.5 


119,6 


120.0 


122.0 


121 9 


121.8 


121.8 


122,2 


122.2 


Footwear 


120.8 


125 6 


128.6 


129,3 


131.4 


131.5 


131.6 


132.0 


131.6 


132.3 


Tobacco products 


194.8 


221.4 


249,7 


255.0 


268.2 


273.7 


262.7 


282.8 


283.4 


265.3 


Intermediate materials 4/ 


112.0 


114.5 


1U.4 


1142 


113.6 


113.8 


114.4 


115.3 


116.3 


115.3 


Materials for food manufacturing 


1127 


117.9 


115.3 


115.3 


113.4 


113.6 


114.6 


115.3 


114.4 


113.8 


Flour 


114.8 


103 6 


96.8 


96 4 


113.6 


112.4 


111.1 


1129 


106.6 


100.9 


Refined sugar 5/ 


118.2 


122.7 


1216 


121.4 


120.2 


120 2 


120.4 


120.4 


120.4 


120.9 


Crude vegetable oils 


103.7 


115.8 


103.0 


100.5 


101.2 


96.4 


101.6 


107.3 


97.3 


89.4 


Crude materials 6/ 


103 1 


108.9 


101.2 


99.1 


97.9 


98.8 


101,0 


101.5 


101.3 


100.9 


Foodstuffs & feed stuffs 


111 2 


113.1 


105.5 


102.7 


107.2 


105.5 


108.2 


107,3 


105.0 


103.7 


Fruits ivegetabiesi nuts 7/ 


114.B 


117.5 


114.7 


1109 


104,6 


92.7 


91.4 


83.0 


85,2 


95.9 


Grains 


106,4 


97.4 


92.0 


93.2 


10B5 


102.7 


103 5 


105.7 


95,0 


88.5 


Liveslock 


106.1 


115.6 


107.9 


100.7 


107.0 


106.7 


108.0 


105.3 


103.7 


104.2 


Poultry* tive 


128.8 


118,8 


111.2 


120 4 


105.4 


102.8 


116.1 


110.2 


124.1 


120.5 


Fibers, plant A animal 
Fluid milk 


107.8 


117.8 


115.1 


106.7 


84.7 


89.0 


93.4 


96.2 


102.0 


96.6 


98.8 


100. a 


69.5 


91.8 


91.3 


91.7 


93.8 


97.3 


99.7 


100.2 


Oilseeds 


123.E 


112.1 


106 4 


104,2 


1104 


107.9 


113.6 


117.4 


109.2 


104 9 


Tobacco, leaf 


93.8 


958 


101.1 


96.3 


113.9 


94.4 


94 4 


94.4 


94.4 


93.1 


Sugar, raw cane 


115.5 


119.2 


113.7 


114.1 


112.6 


112 4 


111.3 


110.4 


110.4 


111.7 



1/ Commodities readyfor sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Includes ail raw. intermediate, i processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. 
& manufactured animal feeds). 3i New index beginning Dec. 1991 . 4/ Commodities requiring further processing to become flnlahed goods. 5/ All types i 
sizes of refined sugar 6/ Products entering marRet for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 7/ Fresh & dried. P = prefimtnary. 
R = revised. 

Information contact: Ann Dwncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Tables.— Fa rm-Ret< 


111 Price 


spree 


KJS 




















Annual 




1991 
Aug 








1992 








1989 


1990 


1991 


Mir 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Markatba&kst 1/ 
























Rotail co8t0^2-S4 = 100) 
Farm value (l9S2-84ir100) 




124.6 


133.5 


137.4 


136.8 


138.9 


139.0 


137.8 


137.6 


137.2 


138.4 




107,1 


113.1 


106 1 


104.3 


104.3 


104.1 


102.5 


102.7 


103.7 


104.1 


Farm-retail spread 09fl2-S4. 


.100) 


134.1 


144 5 


154.2 


154.3 


157.5 


157.7 


156.8 


156 3 


155.3 


156.8 


Farm vaiue-ratait cost (%) 




30.1 


29.7 


27.0 


26.7 


26.3 


26.2 


26,0 


26.1 


26 5 


26.4 


Meat products 
























aetaii cost (1 932-84 = 1 DO) 




116.7 


126.5 


132.5 


132.9 


131.1 


130.2 


130.3 


131.0 


130.0 


130.6 


Farm value (1&B2-64.100) 




103.6 


1168 


110.0 


108.6 


104 7 


105.7 


107.5 


107.6 


107.2 


104.7 


Farm-retatl spread (1982-84. 


.100) 


130.2 


140.4 


155.6 


157.8 


158.1 


1553 


153.7 


154.8 


153.4 


157.1 


Farm value-retail cost {%) 




44.9 


46.0 


42.0 


41.4 


40.5 


41.1 


41.B 


41.7 


41.8 


40.6 


Dairy prodt>c(8 
























Retail cost {I9e2-84«100) 




115.6 


126.5 


125.1 


124.5 


127.8 


127.4 


127.0 


127.8 


128.3 


129 2 


Farm value (1^2-^4^100) 




99.1 


101.7 


90.0 


90.5 


93,0 


91.5 


93.9 


96.1 


97.8 


98,9 


Far nn-re tail spread (1982-84- 


.100) 


130.8 


149.5 


157.5 


155 8 


159.9 


160 5 


157,5 


157.0 


156.4 


157.1 


Farm vatue-retail cost (%) 




41.1 


38.5 


34.5 


34.9 


34.9 


34,5 


35.5 


36.1 


36.6 


36.7 


PoHjIiry 
























Retail cost (1982-S4=;1{>0) 




1327 


132.5 


131.5 


132.4 


128,2 


129,2 


129.1 


130 7 


132,1 


133.7 


Farm value (1 982-84= 1 00) 




117.1 


107.6 


102.5 


107.2 


98.4 


97 5 


104.1 


103.7 


110.1 


112.1 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84= 


:100) 


150.6 


161.1 


164.9 


161.4 


162.5 


165.7 


157.9 


161.7 


1574 


158.5 


Farm value-retaJl cost (%) 
Eggs 
Retail cost ()9&2 -84*100) 




47.2 


43.5 


41.7 


433 


41.1 


40.4 


43.2 


42.5 


44.6 


449 




118.5 


124.1 


121.2 


121.0 


106.0 


105.1 


104.2 


100.7 


104.7 


102.2 


Farm value (1982-84=^100) 




107.5 


108.0 


100.9 


95.4 


72.9 


73.7 


67.0 


699 


68.6 


70.7 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84- 


.100) 


138.1 


153 2 


157.6 


167.0 


165.5 


161.5 


171.0 


156.0 


169.6 


158.9 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 




58.3 


55.9 


53 5 


506 


44.2 


45,1 


41.3 


44 6 


42.1 


44.4 


Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 


























132.4 


140.0 


145.8 


146.5 


149.7 


150.6 


150.7 


151.6 


152.4 


153.1 


Farm value (1982-84*100) 




101.7 


90.5 


85.3 


83.0 


99.8 


99.0 


99.6 


96.5 


90.9 


86.1 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84^ 


^100) 


136.7 


146.9 


154.3 


155,4 


156.7 


157,8 


157.8 


159,3 


161.0 


162.4 


Farm value^etall cost (%) 




9.4 


7.9 


7,2 


6.9 


8.2 


8.0 


8.1 


7.8 


7.3 


6.9 


Fresh fruits 
























Reta^ cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84^100) 




154.7 


174.6 


200,1 


195.9 


191.5 


192.0 


197.2 


188.0 


178.3 


183 7 




108.5 


128.3 


T74.4 


164.0 


117.2 


114.5 


116.3 


121.4 


116.7 


119.3 


Farm-retah spread (1982-84- 


.100} 


176.0 


195.9 


211,9 


210.6 


225.8 


227.8 


234.6 


218.7 


206.7 


213 4 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 




22 2 


23.2 


27.5 


26.4 


19.3 


18.8 


18.6 


20.4 


20.7 


20.5 


Fresh vegetables 
























Retail costs (1982-84=100) 




143.1 


151.1 


154.4 


142.2 


172.7 


175 4 


149.6 


146.9 


148.1 


153 8 


Farm value (1982 -E4=100) 




123.3 


124.4 


110,8 


92.6 


1&5.8 


156.7 


194.7 


88.6 


110.3 


126 1 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84= 


=100) 


1S3.2 


164.9 


176.8 


167.7 


181.4 


185.0 


177.8 


176.9 


167.5 


168.1 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 




293 


28.0 


24.4 


22,1 


30.6 


30.3 


21.5 


20 5 


25.3 


27.8 


Processed fruit6 & vegetables 
Retarl cost (1982-84.100] 


























125.0 


132.7 


130.2 


129,8 


134.2 


135.0 


135 


134.1 


134.2 


134.6 


Farm value (1982-84-100) 




132.4 


144,0 


121.6 


120.5 


131.6 


132.4 


131.9 


130.6 


129 9 


130.7 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84= 


:100) 


122.7 


129.1 


132.9 


132,7 


1350 


135.8 


136.0 


135.2 


135.5 


135.8 


Farm value-retail cost«{%) 




25.2 


258 


22.2 


22,1 


23.3 


23.3 


23.2 


23.2 


£3.0 


23.1 


Fats & oils 
























Retail cost(l982-84==100) 




121.2 


126.3 


131.7 


132,1 


129,8 


129.6 


130.4 


130.2 


129.9 


129.5 


Farm value (1982 --84*^00) 




95.6 


107,1 


98,0 


94.5 


96.7 


91.5 


96.9 


99.4 


89.2 


88.7 


Farm-retail ipread (1 982-84= 


= 100) 


130.6 


133 4 


144.2 


145.9 


142 


143.6 


142.7 


141.5 


144 9 


144,5 


Farm valua-retail cost (%) 




21.2 


22.8 

Annual 


20.0 


19 2 

1991 


20.O 


19.0 


20 


20.5 
1992 


18,5 


18.4 




1989 


1990 


1991 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Beef. Choice 
























Retail price 2/ (cts./1b.) 




265.7 


281.0 


2883 


280.1 


287.6 


285.8 


287.1 


263.8 


280.1 


284.1 


Wholesale value a; (cts.) 




176.8 


189 6 


182.5 


170.8 


182 6 


183.4 


180,8 


173.6 


1758 


175.9 


Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 




157.6 


168.4 


160.2 


146 8 


168.3 


164.1 


159.4 


156.9 


159.0 


159.6 


Farm-retail spread (ctej 
Wholesale-retail 5/ (cts.) 
Farm-wholesale 6/ (cts.) 




108,1 


112,6 


128.1 


133.3 


1193 


121.7 


127.7 


126,9 


121.1 


124.5 




S8.9 


91.4 


105,8 


109.3 


105,0 


102.4 


106.3 


1102 


104.3 


108.2 




19,2 


21.2 


22.3 


24.0 


14.3 


19.3 


21.4 


16,7 


16 8 


16.3 


Farm vaiue^retail price (%) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 




59 


60 


56 


52 


59 


57 


S6 


55 


57 


56 




182.9 


212.6 


211.9 


2119 


194^ 


196,4 


197.1 


200.6 


200.4 


199.6 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 




99,2 


118.3 


108.9 


107.1 


952 


101.2 


104,8 


101,8 


101.7 


996 


Net farm value 4/ (cte,) 




70,4 


87.2 


78.4 


74.7 


66.4 


733 


76.1 


72.2 


71.6 


67.4 


Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Whoiesaie-fetailS/Jcta.) 
Farm-wholesale 6/(ct8.f 




112.5 


125.4 


133.5 


137.2 


i27.e 


123.1 


121.0 


128.4 


128.8 


1322 




837 


94.3 


103.0 


104.8 


99.0 


95.2 


92.3 


988 


98.7 


100.0 




28.8 


31,1 


30.5 


32.4 


28.8 


279 


28.7 


296 


30.1 


322 


Farm value -retail price (%) 




38 


41 


37 


35 


34 


37 


39 


36 


36 


34 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPI-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unrt, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prtces at first potnt of sale & may include 
marketing charges such as gradino & packing for some commodities. The farm-retaJI spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm vaJue. 
represents charges for assembling, proces^ng. transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuis from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale (boxed beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) eQuivafent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct value*. 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cute, rr^ius va^ue of byproduct*. 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing services such as wholesaling, and In-city t ran sportall on. 6/ Charges for livestock mar ketfng. processing^ & transportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. Larry Duewer (202)219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes ot Food Marketing Costs. 



(See the September 1992 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870, 



Livestock & Products 



Table lO.-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Consumption 



Bag. Produc* 

etockfi tion 1/ 



Bee\ 
1980 
1990 
1991 
1092 F 

Pork 
1989 
1990 
1091 
1992F 

Voai 5/ 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 

Lftmb & mutton 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1&92F 

Total red moat 
igeo 

1990 
1991 
1992 F 

Broilers 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1B9ZF 

Mature chicken 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 

Tufkoys 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 

Total pouHry 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992F 

Rod moat & poultry 

1989 

1990 

1091 

1992 F 



422 
335 

397 
419 



437 
313 
296 
393 



870 
660 
707 
825 



36 
38 
26 

3d 



t57 
189 
224 

274 



250 
236 
306 
264 



442 
463 

557 
575 



1.312 
1.123 
1.264 
1.400 



23,0B7 
22,743 
22,917 
23,160 



15.S13 
15,354 
15,999 
17.263 



355 
327 
306 
315 



347 
363 
363 
35B 



39.602 
38.787 
39.565 
41.086 



17.227 
18.430 
19.591 
20.720 



631 
523 

508 
631 



4,13£ 
4,514 
4.603 
4.749 



21.894 
23.468 
24.701 
25.999 



61.496 
62.255 

64.2S6 
67.085 



riporlB 


Total 
supply 


Exports 




Million pounds 4/ 




2.179 
2.366 
2.406 
2.410 


25.688 
25.434 
25.720 
25.989 


1.023 
1.006 
1.188 
1.345 


896 
898 
775 

660 


17.146 
18.565 
17.070 
18.306 


262 
239 

283 
405 









360 
331 
31 ^ 
^22 






Q 


63 

59 
60 
66 


416 

430 
431 
430 


2 
3 
3 

3 


3,137 
3.313 
3.241 
3.136 


43.610 
42.760 
43.533 
45.047 


1.287 
1.248 

1.474 
1,753 








17.263 
18.468 
19.817 
20.756 


814 

1.143 
1.261 
1.320 


h 






688 
713 
732 
805 


24 
25 
28 

30 


§ 





4.385 
4.750 
4.909 
5.013 


41 

54 

103 

144 








22.336 

23.931 
25,258 

26.574 


676 
1.222 

1,392 
1.494 


3.137 
3.313 
3.241 
3.136 


65.945 
66.691 
68.791 
71.621 


2,165 
2.460 
2.867 
3,247 



Ending 
■tock* 



Total 



Per 
capita 2/ 



Pound* 



335 
397 

419 
400 


24.330 
24,031 
24.113 
24,244 


69.3 
67.8 
67 3 
67,3 


313 
296 

393 
375 


16.571 
16.030 
16.394 
17.528 


52.0 

49.8 
50.4 
636 


4 
6 
7 
B 


356 
325 
305 
316 


1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 


a 

8 
6 
9^ 


406 
419 
422 
418 


1.6 
1.6 
1.& 
1.5 


660 
707 
826 

790 


41.663 

40.805 
41.234 
42.504 


124.0 
120.1 
120.2 
123.1 


36 
26 

36 
35 


16.411 
17.299 
18.320 
19.400 


68.7 
61.1 
64.0 
67.3 


189 
224 
274 

300 


475 
464 
429 
475 


1.9 
19 
1.7 

1.9 


236 
306 
264 
320 


4.109 
4.390 
4.641 
4,550 


16.6 

17.6 
19.0 
17,9 


463 
557 

575 
665 


20.994 
22,152 
23.291 
24.425 


77,2 

S0.5 
83.7 
87.0 


1.123 

1.264 
1,400 
1.44S 


62.657 

62.958 
64.525 
66.929 


201.2 
200.6 
203 9 
210.1 



Primary 
markot 
prtco 3/ 



73.86 
79.66 
74.28 
74-76 



44.74 
55.32 

49.69 
41-43 



91.94 
96.51 
99 95 

8&-91 



67.32 

65.64 
53.21 

59-61 



59,0 

54.8 

5H.0 

50 52 



66.7 
63.2 

61.3 
58-60 



1/ Total including fafm production for red meats & ted^faiiy inspected plus nonfodorally inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail we<oht basis. (Ttie beef carcasa-to- 
relail conversjon factof^iwai 70.5). 3/ Doilan p^r cwt for red meat: cerls per pound for poultry. Boet: Medium # 1 . Nebraska Diwt 1 .100-1 .300 lb.; pork: 



barrowB A giltt, Iowa, Southern Minnesota; wal: farm prico of calves,' lamb & mutloo. Choice slaughter lambs. San Angslo; broilers: whoiesala 12-city 
average: turkeyiinvtioiaaale NY 8-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcase weight for red meats 4 cartifiod ready^to-cook lor poultry. 5/ Beghnhg 1989 veal trad 
r>o longer reported t^parately. F- forecast —-not available. 



trade 



Information contacts: Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Bog. 
stocks 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
ports 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Hatch- 
ing 

US0 


Ending 
srocke 


Coneu 


mption 






Total 

5.159.5 
5,041.0 
4.892.4 
4,894.4 
4,896.4 
4,979.6 


Per 
capita 

No. 

254.9 
246.9 
237.3 
235.0 
232 7 
234^ 


Wholesale 
price' 


19S7 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


10.4 
14.4 
15.2 
107 
11.6 
15.0 


5,868 2 
5,734,2 
S598.2 
5h665.3 
5,757,8 
5.858.4 


5.6 
5,3 
25.2 
9.1 
2,3 
3.4 


MitlFon dozen 

5,384.2 
5.803.9 
5,638.5 
5.685.0 
5.771.8 
5,874.8 


1112 599.1 

141.8 605.9 

91.6 643 9 

100.5 678.5 
154.3 703.1 

153.6 727.6 


14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
11 6 
13,0 
14.0 


Cts.^doz. 

61.6 
62.1 
81.9 
82.2 
77.5 
64-66 



" Cartoned grade A targe eggs. New York. F ■ forecast. 
Information contact. Maxfne Davie (202) 219-0767. 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use^^ 









Com mere la 1 












CCC n«t ramovalG 














Total 
commflF- 








Ml 












Farm 






CCC 




Dlup- 








Produc- 


Farm 


macket- 


BeO. 


Im- 


<;l«l 


n*r re- 


EhdinO 


pov- 


prJce 


Skim sofid* 


Total «Olid« 




tion 


UBfl 


ingi 


atOCK 


port! 


nuppiy 


moval! 


«<QGh! 


anca 


1/ 


baaJa 


baalaZ/ 












Billion pounda (milkfat bftii«) 








ycwt 


BiJIJon pound* 


10aS 


143.0 


2.6 


14D.S 


4.8 


2S 


148,2 


13.3 


4,6 


130.4 


12.7S 


17.2 


15.6 


i»ae 


143.1 


2.4 


1^0,7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.0 


10.8 


4,1 


133,0 


12.51 


14,3 


12 9 


1087 


142.7 


2,3 


140.6 


4.1 


1! 


147.1 


8.8 


4.0 


135,7 


12.54 


93 


8.3 


less 


145.2 


2.2 


142.9 


4.6 


149.0 


0.1 


4.3 


138.5 


12.2a 


5.5 


0.9 


tdsd 


144.2 


Z.I 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


140,0 


0.4 


41 


135 5 


13. 5« 


0.4 


4.0 


1900 


148.3 


2.0 


14fl.3 


4.1 


27 


^53.1 


0^0 


5.1 


13S.0 


13,73 


1.fl 


4.6 


1901 


148,5 


20 


146.5 


5.1 


2A 


154.3 


10 5 


4.5 


130.3 


12,23 


3.0 


Q.6 


1002 F 


151,0 


2.0 


140.0 


4,5 


2. a 


15«.7 


1O.0 


4.5 


142,1 


13.20 


17 


6,0 



l/OBFivflFBd loplaal! Adealarc; doB!nQt r^flact daductiona. 2/ ArbltrarHyw4lght0d avfl rag a of mil K rat baa! a (40 P«rcanO & skim soJidi ba*lB{60 P«rc«ntK F - Tofacaet. 
tnfofmation contact: Jim Millar [202) 219-0770. 



Table ,13.— Poultry & Eggs 



Bfoliera 
FedaraJty Inspected slaughter, 
certified (mij. fb.) 
Wholoflalfl price^ 
TZ-ciiy(cU./lb.) 
Prlca of growar feed (S/tonJ 
Broilef-reed pffce ratio 1/ 
Stock* beginning ef period (mil ^^) 
BroJFer-typa chicka hatched (miL) 2/ 

Turkoya 
Federally inepectad e laughter. 

certified (mil, lb.) 

Wholeaafo prica. Eastern U.S., 

S-16Jb. younghena(c:iaJtbJ 
Price of t jrksy grower feed {SAonl 
Turkey-feed pnce ratio 1/ 
Stockt beginning of period {mil. lb.) 
Pouita placed tnlJ.S. (mil.) 

Egg a 

Farm production (mtl.) 
Averaoe ngmbef qf iayartfmil.] 
Pate of lay (aggt par layer 

on farmt) 

Cartoned price, Naw York, grade A 

lafge(ctt./doz.)3/ 

Price of laying feed ($Aon) 

Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (mil, doz.} 
Fioien(mil. doz.) 

RepEocement chlckt hatched (mit.) 





Annual 




1991 
Aug 








1902 






lestf 


1990 


1091 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


17,334.2 


18,653.0 


19,727.7 


1.746.8 


1,763,7 


1h720.7 


1,740.3 


1,824.7 


1h810.9 


1.759.3 


59.0 
237 

3.0 
35.0 

5He4e.o 


54.3 

218 

30 

38,3 

0,324.4 


52.0 

207 

3.0 

26.1 

0.ei3.3 


54.0 
203 
3.2 

4S.9 
5«2.5 


50.2 

205 

20 

33,4 


49.S 
210 
2,8 

31.8 
572.4 


5S.1 

211 

3.0 

35.4 

595.8 


52.4 

2^^ 

3,0 

31.8 

5S3.4 


56.0 

211 

32 

33.7 

584 1 


5«.1 
210 
3.3 

35.0 
573,0 



4.174.8 



383 



4,660.0 



4,651.0 



421.8 



361.3 



385.2 



3742 



434,7 



450.9 



398 



417 



334 



36.3 



35.8 



38.3 



34.3 



32,0 



411.9 



86.7 

251,0 

3.2 

249.7 

200.7 


63.2 

238 

3.2 

235.9 

304.9 


61.2 
230 
3.3 

306.4 
308 


64 65 
229 

3.5 

571.3 

25.6 


58,77 
239 
3.1 

354.1 
27,8 


600 
237 
3.1 

393.3 
28.2 


60.0 

243 

3.1 

430.2 

28.6 


50.46 
241 
3.1 

486.8 
28,8 


57,0 

246 

3.1 

580,1 

20.3 


67.8 

24S 

3.1 

662.1 

25.5 


67,178 
260 


67h983 
270 


69,094 
274 


5,824 

2rz 


6.023 
278 


5.819 
277 


5,007 
276 


5,685 
275 


5,899 
275 


5,009 
274 


249.5 


2S1.7 


252.4 


21,4 


21.7 


210 


21,4 


20.7 


21.5 


21.6 


81.0 
209 
6.7 


82 2 

200 
7.0 


77.S 
192 
6.0 


76.3 
188 
6.7 


63.1 
201 
5.4 


eso 

19B 
5.5 


58,9 
199 
5,2 


620 
200 
5.3 


68.6 
201 
5.2 


64.6 
202 
fi.3 


0.27 
U.9 


0.36 
10^ 


45 
11.2 


0,4 
13.7 


0.75 
I4,e 


0.84 
15.0 


0.81 
14.3 


1.02 
14.4 


0.9 

ie,i 


0.9 
14.8 



28.2 



1/ Pounds of food equal in value to 1 dozen egga Of 1 lb, of broiler or turkey live weight. 2/ Placement of broiler cMck^ te currently Teporlad (or If S^atea only: henceforth,, 
hatch Of bfoiier-typacMckevvilt beueedasa aubetilute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggt to volume buyers for deliver/ to retainer*. 

miormation contact: Maxtne Davie (202) 210-0767, 

^on and OCR visit our website 
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Table 14.— Dairy, 



Milk prices, Mirine«oia>Wi«conein. 

3.6'rtfal(»/c¥rt)1/ 
Whofeuis pficflt 

Butter, grtde A Chi. (ctiilb.) 

Am. chfldse. Wis, 

BBsambly pt. (clsTlb.) 

Nonfai dry milk (ctsilb,) 2/ 

USD A net removais 3/ 
Totai mitk equfv. (rnHn tb) 4/ 
Butter (mii.ib.) 
Am. cheeaefmii. tb.) 
Nonfat dry milk {mii.ib.) 

Milk 
Milk prod, atStalee {mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Numbef of milk cowa (1 ,000] 
U S. milk producaon (mil. lb,) 
Stock, beainning 

Total (mil. lb.) 

Commerdal (mil. lb.) 

GovarnmonlimJr lb.) 
imports, total (mit. lb.) 
Commercial diaappearance 
(mil.ibO 

Butter 

Production fmiL lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mil. Tb.) 
Comm«rcjftl disappearance (mil. lb.) 

American cheese 
Production fmflJb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb ) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mil. lb) 
Commercial disappearence (mil. lb.) 

Nonlat d/y mlJk 

Production (milJb.) 

Stock*, begmning (mil lb.) 

Commercial dtssppearanc« (rriji, lb.) 
Frozen deswrt 

Production (mJl. gal,) 5/ 



Milk production (mil. lb,) 

M-tkpercow(lb) 

No. of milk cw*f 1,000) 
Milk*feed price ratio s; 
Returna ovOr concentrate 
coeti (Vcwi milk) 





Annual 




1991 
Aug 








1992 






1989 


1990 


1991 


Msf 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


12 37 


12 21 


11.05 


11. SO 


10.93 


11.46 


12.06 


12.46 


12.59 


12.54 


127.9 


102 1 


99.3 


96.9 


86.2 


86.2 


63.8 


76.8 


76,6 


76.6 


138,8 
105.5 


T3e.7 
100.6 


124.4 
94,0 


136.1 
92.2 


119.B 
101,8 


131.9 
105.9 


139.9 
9/ 110.2 


141.3 
1167 


141.8 
115,0 


142.0 
111.6 


9,418.9 

413,4 

37.4 




9,017.2 

400,3 

21.5 

117.8 


10.429.2 

442.8 

76.9 

268.4 


39. D 

1,8 



2.7 


1,26fl5 
58.0 

a/ 

7.0 


1,068.4 

46,7 

2.2 

10.7 


1.195,6 

53.2 



162 


655.0 

277 

0.2 

8.0 


581.8 

25,7 

03 

5,2 


322.6 

14.2 
0.3 
9.5 


122,509 

14.369 

8,526 

144.239 


125.772 

14.778 

8.512 

148.314 


125.683 

14,977 

8.392 

148.525 


10.352 

1.238 
8,357 

7/12>202 


11.092 

1,343 

8,262 

7/13,155 


10.866 

1.316 

8.254 

7/12.872 


11,258 

1.363 

8.262 

7/13,337 


10.668 

1,316 

8.260 

7/ 12.874 


10,939 

1.324 

B.259 

7/ 12.897 


10,773 
1,303 

6.268 
7/12.701 


8,379 
4.256 
4,122 
2.499 


9,036 
4,120 
4,916 
S.690 


13.359 
6.1 46 
8.213 
2.624 


19.302 

6,062 

13.249 

230 


18,392 

6.063 

13,329 

178 


19,069 

4.026 

14.143 

211 


20,050 

4.955 

15,095 

216 


20.703 

5,075 

16.626 

215 


21,469 

5.104 

16,364 

220 


22,026 
6.675 
16.350 


135.370 


138,922 


139.380 


12,814 


12.031 


11.829 


12,065 


12,236 


11792 





1.295.4 
214.7 
876.0 


1.302.2 
256.2 

915.2 


1.336.3 
416.1 
003 


82.3 

659,8 
102.7 


129.9 

630.3 

78.7 


119.7 

655.7 

72,8 


118.2 

701,7 

66.6 


103.2 

734 1 

77.3 


96.8 

766.2 

59.4 


84.8 
780.6 


2.674.1 

293.0 

2.683.1 


2.894,2 

236.2 

2.7a4,4 


2.804.9 

347.4 
2.7927 


223.7 

404 
232.6 


240 4 
349.8 

261.2 


244.9 
33S,5 
244.3 


261.8 
338.4 
2527 


259 7 

349.0 
263.7 


259.3 
345,1 
232.9 


242.4 
371,3 


2,941.3 

104 7 

3,208 9 


3.167.0 
93,2 

3.426.4 


3.285.9 

110.6 

3.675.2 


274.5 

108.7 
306.5 


296.3 

97.9 
298,1 


289.8 
113.5 
309.4 


2S9.1 
115.0 
310.5 


286.3 
115.6 
305.9 


2367 
121.8 
3047 


293 5 

127,1 


874.7 
S3.1 

873.0 


879.2 

49.6 

697.0 


877.6 

161.9 
663.8 


54.6 
349.7 

53.1 


82 8 

153.1 
76,0 


82.2 
127.5 
67.9 


69.2 

1387 

63.0 


81 3 

137.6 
53.3 


76,0 

149.5 

56.8 


59.2 
148.7 



f. 2 14.0 



1.174.6 1.196.1 
Annual 



117.7 
1990 



108.6 



1117 



118,6 



127.9 



126.4 



117,7 



1991 



1992 



i9a9 


1990 


1991 


IV 


1 


\i 


til 


IV 


IP 


IIP 


144.239 


148,314 


146,525 


36,301 


37.425 


38,633 


36.255 


36.212 


37,958 


39.063 


14,244 


14,646 


14,867 


3,577 


3.705 


3,864 


3.647 


3.651 


3.850 


3,967 


10,126 


10,127 


9,9&0 


10.151 


10.101 


9.999 


9,940 


9,916 


9.856 


0.651 


1.65 


1.71 


1.58 


1.57 


1.46 


146 


t.59 


1.77 


1,68 


1.65 


10.18 


10 39 


9.00 


9,03 


6.25 


8.05 


9.25 


10.45 


9.60 


9.50 



1/ Manufaciurlng grade milk, 2/ Pricas paid f o.b. Central States production afea. 3/ Includea products exported through the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEtP), 
4/Milk«<1uivaJent. TatbaclB 5/ Hard ice cream. Ice milk. & hard *horbBt. 6/ Based on average milk price atter adjustment for price aupport deductions. 
7/ Eetimatvcj, 8/ Lessthan 50.000 pound*. B/ Entife period not ava liable. Averageof weekereporled. P- preliminary. —- not available. 

Information contact: LaVerna T. Wiltiams (202)219-0770. 



Table 15, -Wool. 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



1989 


1990 


1991 


1 


W 


III 


IV 


IP 


IIP 


370 


256 


199 


197 


200 


2i7 


182 


209 


222 


354 


287 


187 


235 


199 


194 


222 


250 


233 


120.534 


120.622 


143,519 


31,582 


37.111 


34,578 


33,916 


36,929 


35,909 


14.122 


12.124 


14,363 


3,0S5 


3,118 


4,561 


3,588 


4.560 


4,326 



U.S. wool price, (ct8./lb.)1/ 
Imported wool price, (ctsTIb) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1,000 lb.) 

Carpot wool (1 .000 tb,) 

1/WoolpricedelivaredatU.S. mills, clean basis. Gradsd Territory 64"B (20.60-22.04 microns) Btapie 2-3/4* & up. 2/ Wool price, Charleston, SC warehouse, 
clean basis. Australian 60/62*. type 64 A (24 micron). Duty since 19B2 has been 10,0 cents. — = not available, 

lnformat^on contact John Lawler (202)219-0840 
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Annual 




199! 
Aug 








1992 








igeg 


1990 


1991 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


CantQ on f9«d [7 States) 
Numb«r on 1««d {1.000 fisadj 1/ 






















8.045 


8,37g 


8.992 


7.388 


8,155 


8.008 


7.618 


7.826 


7.337 


7.000 


Placed on f«od (1.000 head) 
Mar kstings {1.000 head] 


20.8ig 


21,030 


19,704 


1.459 


1,506 


t.425 


1.724 


1.339 


1.432 


1.641 


19.407 


19.198 


19.066 


1.716 


1,536 


1.490 


1.594 


1.712 


1.684 


1.5G2 


Other disappearance {1.000 h«ad] 


1.079 


1,218 


1,233 


67 


117 


125 


122 


lie 


85 


SI 


Bfl«f steer-corn price ratio. 






















Omaha 2/ 


30.3 


32 .S 


31.6 


28.5 


30.4 


31.6 


30.6 


29.4 


32.2 


34.7 


Hog -corn pric* ratio. Omaha 2/ 


18.4 


23.1 


21,1 


21.8 


15.5 


17.2 


18.7 


18.7 


20.0 


21.3 


Market prfce«{S/cwt) 
Slaughter cam* 










































Choice steerv. Omaha 1.000-1*100 lb. 


72.52 


77.40 


73.83 


67.25 


76,58 


76.93 


76.31 


74.15 


73,05 


73.08 


Choice ateerv. Neb. Direct, 






















1.100-1.30016. 


73 86 


7B5& 


74. 2S 


67.24 


78.QZ 


77.61 


76.18 


74.02 


7323 


73,96 


Qonlr^g utilil/ cows. Siojx Falls 


48.9S 


53 60 


60.31 


50.68 


45.94 


44.92 


45.63 


43.47 


44.28 


46.13 


Feeder cattle 






















Medium no. 1 . Oklahoma City 






















600-700 lb. 


88.66 


92.15 


92.74 


90.06 


84. BO 


34.57 


34.99 


86,10 


87.46 


88.18 


Slajghter ho^a 






















Barrows & O^lt*. Iowa, S. Minn. 


4474 


SS.32 


49.69 


50.95 


39.69 


42.20 


46.42 


48.33 


45.65 


44.69 


Feeder plfls 
S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 






















33.63 


SI .46 


39.84 


36.53 


37.57 


37.87 


32,10 


27.50 


28 20 


31.23 


Slaughter «heep J^ lamb« 






















Lamba, Choice, San Angeio 


67.32 


55.54 


62.73 


54.31 


67.20 


74.63 


68,86 


84 50 


68.17 


A3.sn 


Ewot, Qood. San Angeio 


aa.ss 


35.21 


31 .93 


31.06 


42.60 


35,00 


31.63 


29.44 


33,57 


35.38 


Fosder lamba 






















Ctio^ce, San Angeio 


7«.BS 


62.05 


53.27 


53,33 


68.75 


70,56 


64.69 


61.22 


56.43 


53.69 


Wholesale meat pricea. Midwest 






















BoK9d beef cul-out value 


114.78 


123.21 


118,31 


111.54 


119.14 


113.66 


119 18 


117.53 


112.79 


114.36 


Canner & culler cow besf 


g4.43 


99.96 


99.44 


101.23 


96.49 


94,16 


95.31 


93.14 


94 29 


96.74 


Porhloina. 14-iaib 3/ 


101.09 


117.52 


103.39 


117.54 


94,10 


98.65 


103.94 


113.94 


108.22 


11t.l8 


Porkbelfi«.l2-14Jb. 


34.14 


53.80 


47.79 


42 01 


28.01 


26,93 


34.09 


32.78 


32,77 


35.13 


Haman ekinned^ 14-l7Jb. 


69 39 


87,70 ■ 


81,80 




^— 







^— 


— " 


- — ■ 


All freGh beef retail price 4/ 


23a. 07 


254.99 


262.12 


261.58 


259.34 


260.32 


259 28 


257.47 


257.00 


258.21 


Commercial slaughter {1.000 head) 5/ 






















Cattle 


33,913 


33.241 


32,690 


2.905 


2,666 


2.587 


2,745 


2.923 


2,860 


2.782 


Steer* 


16,639 


16.587 


16.732 


1.542 


1.369 


1.365 


1.473 


1.614 


1,571 


1.494 


Helters 


1 0.400 


10.090 


9.719 


803 


759 


713 


772 


800 


796 


802 


Cdwb 


6.316 


5.920 


5,623 


415 


486 


458 


445 


451 


435 


% 


BulJ« & stags 


657 


644 


614 


55 


52 


51 


55 


53 


58 


Calves 


M72 


1.7fi9 


1.436 


112 


122 


111 


106 


103 


109 


110 


Sheep J^ iamb a 


5,466 


5.654 


5.722 


453 


497 


626 


388 


436 


444 


418 


Hogs 


88,691 


S5.136 


38,169 


7,279 


8.121 


7.792 


7.061 


7.345 


7.639 


7.682 


Commercial production (mil. lb J 






















Beef 


22,074 


22.634 


22,800 


2.077 


1.849 


1.786 


1.899 


2.038 


2.015 


1.930 


Veal 


344 


316 


296 


22 


27 


25 


25 


25 


24 


24 


Lamb J^ mutton 


341 


358 


358 


27 


32 


33 


25 


27 


27 


25 


Pork 


15.759 


15.300 
Annual 


15,948 


1,299 
II 


1.467 
1991 


1.414 


1.237 


1.332 


1,374 
1992 


1.378 




i9a» 


1990 


1991 


ill 


IV 


1 


it 


IJi 


IV^ 


Cattle on teed (13 Statesl 
Number on feed (LOOOheadjl/ 






















9.6B8 


9.943 


10.827 


10,739 


9.461 


8.620 


10.135 


9.693 


8,847 


- — - 


Placed on feed (1 ,000 he«d) 
Markeiinga{tOOOhead) 


24.469 


24.303 


23.203 


5.006 


5.414 


7,036 


5,403 


5.273 








22.940 


22,626 


22.383 


5,820 


5,973 


5.262 


5,441 


5,675 


'5,720 





Other disappearance (1 .000 head) 


1.274 


1,393 


1.517 


464 


282 


309 


404 


444 


' — ■ 


' 


Hogslip|gft{iOStateal6/ 
inventory (1,000 head) iy 
Bfeeding(1.000tiea<J)1/ 






















43,210 


42,200 


42.900 


41.990 


44.520 


46,900 


45.735 


44.770 


47.225 


49,145 


5.335 


5JZ75 


5.257 


5.450 


5.720 


5.67S 


5.610 


5.550 


5.840 


5.835 


Market(1,000head)H 


37,875 


36,925 


37.643 


36.540 


38.800 


41,225 


40,125 


39,220 


41,335 


43.310 


Fafrowlngs(i,000head) 
Ptg crop {KOOO head) 


9,203 


8,960 


9.479 


2.586 


2.441 


2.348 


2.289 


2.655 


2.513 


2.445 


7i;ao7 


70,569 


75.035 


20.632 


19.278 


18,551 


13.475 


21,504 


20.493 






1/ Beginning of period, 2/BuEhelsof corn aquaf In vafue to 100 pounds live weight. 3/ Prior to 1984, 8-14 lb - 1984 J^ 19S5. 14-17 lb; beginning 1986. 14-18 lb, 4/ New 
series ertimaOnp the composite price oi all beefgrades & ground beef sold by retail stores, Thia new serlesis in addilion to, but doee not replace, the series tor the retail 
price of Choice 6aef that Appears in table 8. 5i Qaesas estimated. 6/ Quarlera are Dec. of preceding year-Fab. (I). Mar.-Ma^ (^1). June-Aug. (ill), ti Sept-Nov, {iV}. 
Maynotaddto NASStotaladuetorounding. —- not avail abis. 'intonlions. 

InformaNon contact: Polly Cocf>r«l (202) 219-0767. 
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Crops & Products 



Table, 17.-Supply & Utilization^-^. 















Total 


Feed 
and 


Othar 
domei- 












Sst 

a aide 






Farm 






Harvos- 




Produc- 


G^PPI]/ 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


pries 
5/ 




3/ 


PI an led 


led 


Yiei(l 
Bu./acfa 


ticx^ 


4/ 


ual 


use 


pons 


UGfl 


Blocks 






Mil' acraa 










Mil. bu. 








«A]u. 


Wheat 
19B7/8B 
1 03gVB8 


23 9 


05.8 


55.9 


37,7 


2.i08 


3,945 


290 


806 


1,588 


2.684 


1,261 


2.57 


22 5 


6S.5- 


53 2 


34.1 


1.812 


3.096 


146 


829 


1,419 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


19B9/Q0 


9.6 


76.6' 


62.2 


32.7 


2.037 


2,762 


143 


849 


1.233 


2.225 


536 


3.72 


1990/91" 
1991/92' 


7.S 


77.2 


69 3 


39.5 


2.736' 


3,309 


£00 


875 


1,068 


2.443 


866 


2,61 


15 9 


69.9 


57 J 


34.3 


1,9B1, 


2,888 


266 


879 


1.281 


2.41« 


472 


3.00 


1992/B3* 


7.0 


72.3 
Mil. acre* 


63.1 


38.2 
Lb./acra 


2,407 


2.922 


175 

MIL 


89B 
. cwt (rough i 


1.175 
aqulv,) 


2.24B 


674 


2.95-3,25 
*/cwt 


Rico 
19S7/a8 


1.67 


2,36 


2.33 


G,555 


129.6 


184.0 


_ 


6/ 80.4 


72.2 


1£2.ff 


31.4 


7.27 


t9aB/£9 


1.09 


ZS3 


2.90 


S.514 


159 9 


195.1 


— - 


6/ 82.4 


85,9 


168.4 


26.7 


0.83 


1989^00 


1.18 


2.73 


£.69 


S,749 


154.5 


185.6 


~ 


8/ 82.1 


77,2 


159,3 


26,3 


7.35 


1900/91* 


1.02 


2,90 


2.82 


£.529 


156.1 


187.2 


~ 


6/ 91.7 


70.9 


162.7 


24.6 


©.70 


1991/92* 
1892/93" 


9 


2.86 


2,75 


S.617 


154.5 


184.2 


-_ 


6/ 92.0 


65,0 


157,0 


27.3 


7.50-7 65 


0.4 


3 03' 


2.97 


5.524 


164,0 


196.7 


— 


6/ S3.1 


74 


187,1 


29.6 


6. 60-7. 50 






r^l, acr«« 




Bu^ftcra 








Mil bu. 








V^u. 


Corn 
1 9S7/BB 


231 


86.2 


59.5 


119.8 


7.131 


12.018 


4.798 


1,243 


1,716 


7.767 


4.259 


1.94 


1 9B8/B9 


20. S 


67 7 


58,3 


B4.e 


4.929 


9.191 


3,941 


1,203 


2,026 


7.260 


1.930 


2.64 


1 9B9/90 


10. a 


72 2 


64.7 


116.3 


7.525 


9.458 


4,389 


1.356 


2,368 


B.1 13 


1.344 


2.36 


1990/91 * 


10.7 


74:2 


G7,0 


118.5 


7.934 


9.282 


4.669 


1,367 


1,725 


7.761 


1.521 


2.28 


1991/92* 
1992/93* 


7 A 


76.0 


ea.B 


108.6 


7.474 


9,016 


4.900 


1.445 


1,590 


7.935 


1.081 


2,37 


6.3 


79.3 


72.2 


121.4 


8.770 


9.861 


5.000 


1.485 


1,550 


8.035 


1,£26 


1 .85-2.25 






MIL acraa 




Buyacna 








Mil. bu. 








^U. 


Sorghum 
1 9i7/6S 


4 1 


11,8 


10.5 


69.4 


731 


1,474 


S5& 


25 


232 


812 


.663 


1.70 


1 M8/89 


3.9 


10,3 


9.0 


63,8 


677 


1,239 


466 


22 


312 


800 


440 


2.27 


19B9/90 


3.3 


12.6 


11.1 


5S4 


615 


1,055 


518 


15 


303 


835 


220 


2.10 


1990/91* 


33 


10.5 


9.1 


63,1 


573 


793 


410 


9 


232 


651 


143 


2.12 


1991/92* 


2.S 


IIjO 


0.8 


59.0 


579 


722 


345 


9 


290 


844 


78 


2.25 


1992/93* 


1.9 


13.S 
Mil. acres 


12.3 


68,7 
Bu./acre 


847 


925 


.475 


10 

Ml bu. 


300 


785 


140 


1.75-2.15 
$/bu. 


Bar! ay 
19B7/eB 


2.9 


10.9 


10,0 


52.4 


521 


869 


253 


174 


121 


548 


321 


1.B1 


198B/B9 


2.B 


9.8 


7,6 


38.0 


290 


622 


171 


175 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


1989/90 


2.3 


91 


8,3 


48.5 


404 


614 


193 


175 


84 


453 


161 


2,42 


1990/91* 


ZJ& 


8.2 


7,5 


£6.1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2.14 


1991/92* 


2.2 


8.9 


8.4 


£5.2 


464 


824 


229 


171 


95 


494 


130 


2.10 


1992/93- 


2.1 


7.B 

Mil. ACT99 


7.3 


58.9 
Bu,/acre 


429 


579 


170 


170 
m. bu. 


110 


450 


129 


1.95-2.25 

|«>U. 


Oat« 
1 9B7/8a 


o.a 


17,9 


69 


54.3 


374 


55? 


358 


81 


1 


440 


112 


1 56 


I9ft8/S9 


0.3 


13.9 


5.5 


39,3 


218 


393 


194 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2.61 


l9ft9/90 


0,4 


12.1 


6.9 


543 


374 


5 38 


266 


115 


"1 


381 


157 


1.49 


1990/91* 


0.2 


10.4 


5.9 


60.1 


358 


576 


286 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1 14 


1991/92* 


o.e 


B7 


48 


50.6 


243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


362 


127 


1.20 


1992/93- 


0.7 


B,0 
Mil acrsa 


4,8 


57.6 
BuJacre 


27fl 


443 


205 


130 
Mil. bu. 


1 


336 


107 


1.2S-1.S5 
*/bu. 


Soybaan< 
) 987/88 





58.2 


57.2 


33.9 


1.938 


2,375 


7/ 97 


1,174 


802 


■2.073 


302 


5.88 


{98B/89 





58.8 


57.4 


270 


1.549 


1.865 


7/ 88 


1.058 


527 


1.673 


1B2 


7.42 


1989/90 





80 8 


59.5 


3: .3 


1.924 


2.108 


7/ 100. 


1.146 


623 


1.869 


239 


5.69 


1990/91 * 





£7.8 


56,5 


34,1 


1,926 


2.168 


7/ 95r 


Vie7 


557 


1.B39 


329 


5.74 


1991/92" 





69 1 


53.0 


34.3 


1.986 


2.320 


7/ 95i. 


1.250 


690 


2.035 


285 


5.60 


1992/93* 





591 


£8.1 


35.9 


2.085 


2.375 


7/ 9^ 


1,255 
Mil. lbs. 


710 


2.060 


315 


5.10-5.70 
8/Ct«JIb. 


Soybean ml 
1987/88 










12,974 


14.895 


^_ 


10.930 


1.873 


12,803 


2.092 


22 67 


1988/89 





. 


<v^ 





11,737 


13,967 


.u^ 


10.591 


1,661 


12.252 


1,715 


21.10 


1989/90 


__ 


«. 








13,004 


14,741 


.^^ 


12.0B3 


1.353 


13,436 


1.305 


22.30 


1990/91* 


^_ 





„ 


«__^ 


13.408 


14.730 


— 


12.164 


7B0 


12,944 


1.786 


21.00 


1991/92" 


^ 


. 


j__. 


__ 


14,210 


16.000 


1 


12,200 


1.450 


13.850 


2.350 


10.00 


1992/93" 


— 


— 


■^ 


^~ 


14.245 


16.800 


~ 


12.500 
1.000 ion « 


1.800 


14.100 


2,600 


17.0-20.0 
9/yiOn 


S£?ybeaR msal 
I9a7/S8 



































»« 


28.060 


28.300 


^^ 


21,293 


«.854 


28.147 


153 


222 


l9aB/a9 


^^ 


»« 


_ 


»« 


24.943 


25.100 


.u^ 


19.6S7 


5.270 


24.927 


173 


233 


1989/90 








_ 


.* 


27.719 


27.900 


— 


22,263 


£.319 


27.682 


318 


174 


1990/91- 


^^ 





^In- 


,_ 


28.325 


28,666 


,^ 


22.012 


5.469 


28,381 


285 


170 


1991/92* 


,_ 





»« 


.* 


29.580 


29.920 


.u^ 


22.900 


©.750 


29,650 


270 


175 


1992/93* 


— 


— 


-* 


— 


29.725 


30.020 


— 


23.500 


6,250 


29.750 


270 


160-180 



Sofl roolnolsa «l end of tabl9. 
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Area 










Feed 
and 


Othor 
dome$- 


































Set 




Hervaa- 




Produc- 


TtAal 


resid- 


itc 


Ex-- 


ToUl 


Ehdinc 


Farm 




Aside 
3/ 


Planted 


ted 


YJeid 
Lbiacre 


tion 


supply 


ual 


UM 




uca 


Stocks 


"'"S 


Cotton 10/ 




MiL acrev 










MlLbaJea 










t9B7/8a 


4.0 


W.A 


10.0 


706 


M.e 


198 


■■ 


7.8 


6.6 


14.2 


Si 


64.30 


19B8/89 


22 


12.5 


11.9 


610 


15,^ 


212 





7.8 


S.I 


13.0 


7.1 


66.60 


1989/90 


3.5 


10.6 


9.5 


614 


1^.2 


10.3 





8.8 


7.7 


1S5 


3.0 


66.20 


1090/91' 


2.0 


12.3 


11,7 


634 


15.5 


18.5 


. 


8.7 


7.8 


105 


2.3 


68.20 


1991/92- 


1.2 


14, t 


13.0 


652 


i7.e 


20 .0 


, 


0.6 


6.7 


10.3 


3, a 


11/ 58 30 


1992/93- 


i.e 


t^.4 


11.2 


633 


16.0 


10.S 


— 


9.7 


6.3 


10.0 


3.8 





October 8, 1092 Supply & Demand Ertl mates. 1/ Markelinfl yeaf beginnino Juno 1 for wheat, barley. & oat», Aug u el 1 lOf cotton & rlcen Sepiembar 1 for soybean ■» 
corn, &florgtium. October 1 for aoymeal &«oya^l. £/Conver8rDO (actori: Hectare {ha.) ■ 2.471 acrei, 1 metric ton ■2204.622 pound*. 36,7437 bushels of wheat or 
Goybeani, 39.3670 buehela olcorn or lorghum, 45.S206 buaheft oi barleyn 68.8944 busnela of oati, 22.040 cvA of rice. & 4.59 430-pound balee of cotton. 3/ Includes 
diwersJon, acreage reduction, 50-92. 4 0-02 proorema. 0/02 & 50/02 lel-ardalndudei Idled acreaaa& acreage planted to minor oltseedi. Data tor 1993/03 ere prelimJna^. 
4/ incluGei Imports. 5/ Marketing -year walghted average pdce received by farmers. Po«s not include an allowance fof loans outstanding A Qovsrnment purchases. 6/ Residual 
included fn dofnestlQ usa. 7/inclLidei Med. 8/5imple aversga of crude soybean ojL Decatur. 9/ SJmpla averag* of 44 percent, Decatur. 10/ Upland & extra long ftapEe. 
Stocks estiniaje* based on Census Bureau dAta. resulting in an unaccounted difference between supply & use estimalas A changes in ending stocks. 11/ Weighted average for 
August-March; not a Projection (or the markatmg year. *- ■ not available or not applicable. 

information conlact: Commodity Economics Division. Crops Branch (202) 210-0840. 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 



Wheal. No. 1 HRW. 

Kansas City ($/bu.) 21 
Wheat. DN^. 

Minneapolis (S/bu ) 3/ 
RiCfl.S.W.Ls.(S/cwt}4/ 

Cornn no, 2 yellow. 30 day^ 
Chicago (S/bu,> 
Sorghumn no. 2 ysiloWn 



Kansas CFty($/cwt) 
Barley, reedn 
Dulufh(W)U.)6/ 



Barley. ree< 

Dulufh(*A_., „ 
Badey. maJlrng, 

Minneapoirs {Vbu.) 

U.S. pdce. SLM. 
l-in6in.(cis./lb.)8/ 
Northern Eiirope prices 
Jnde^ fcta./lb.) 7/ 
U.S.M 1-31/32 In. (c1s./lbO 8/ 

Soybeans, no. 1 yellow. 30 day. 

Chicago (s/buj 

Soybean oil. crude. 

Decatur (cts^/lb.) 

Soybean meal, 48% protein. 

Decatur (SAon) 9/ 





Marketing year 1/ 




1091 
Aug 






1992 






ioa7/88 


1088/89 


1989/90 


1090/01 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


2.96 


4 17 


4.22 


2.04 


3.10 


4,02 


3.00 


3.01 


3.52 


3.27 


3.15 
I9s2fi 


4.30 

14.85 


4.16 
16.55 


3.06 
15,25 


3.10 
16,40 


4,28 
10,45 


4.44 
15.70 


'4.42 
15,10 


4.04 
15.20 


3.65 
15.00 


2.14 


268 


2.54 


2.40 


2.62 


2.58 


2.60 


2.59 


2.37 


2 23 


3.40 


4.17 


4 21 


4.08 


4.22 


4.41 


4.S4 


4.51 


4.0S 


3.77 


1,7a 


2.32 


2.20 


2.13 


1 02 


2.36 


2,38 


2.30 


2.16 


2.0^ 


2.04 


411 


3.2S 


2.42 


2.14 


2,50 


NQ 


3.05 


2 50 


2,10 


63.1 


S7.7 


60 a 


74.6 


66.4 


55.0 


55.5 


58.8 


60.0 


67.0 


72.3 
76.3 


68.4 
60.2 


182.3 
83.6 


82.0 
88.2 


72.0 
75.5 


58.2 
62.7 


01.0 
63.0 


64.4 
67.7 


6S.2 
71.3 


59.2 
62.0 


6,67 


7.41 


6.86 


6.76 


5.66 


5.73 


5.99 


6.08 


5.65 


5.40 


22.70 


21,10 


22 30 


21.00 


20.23 


10.00 


20.23 


20.71 


16.82 


17.87 


239.35 


252.40 


186.50 


181.40 


188.75 


187.20 


195 26 


203.00 


180.26 


186.00 



1/6egjnning June 1 for wheat & barley: AuO. 1 for dee ftoonon; Sept. 1 fof corn. eorghijfn8i soybeans: Oct. 1 fo/ eoytneal &oi[. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ 14^ protein. 
4/ Long grain^ milled basia. £/Begmning Mar. 1087 reponing potnt changed from Mmneapolie to Duluth. 6/ Average spot market. 7/ Liverpool Cotlook *A'' Jndex; 
average of five lowest prices ot 13 ^ei acted growths. 8/ Memphis territory growths. 0/ ^ole change to 48% prolan. KQ ■ no quotation. 

InformatJon contacts^ Wheat & reed grains. Joy Harv/ood (202) 219-0840; Coaon^ Les Meyer (202J 210-0840: Soybeans. Brenda Toland. {202J 210-0840. 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates_ 















Pdym^nl rates 














Ffftdley 




Paid land diver si on 












B«sJc 


or an noun cod 






Eltactivfl 




Panics 




Tarfiat 


loan 


loan 


Total 




base 


Proa ram 


patiofi 




pnc* 


r«le 


ra(« 1/ 


deficiency 


Mendalofy Optional 


scret 2/ 


3/ 


rate 4/ 












Vbu. 




MJi, 
acres 


Percent o/ 
base 


Percent 
of base 


Wheal 




















1»«7/B8 


1^.38 


2.85 




2.28 


I.Bt 


M 


87,6 


27.5/0/0 


88 


ig2a/e9 


AM 


2 76 




2.21 


0.69 


M 


84,^ 


27.6/0/0 


86 


i9aa/90 


4.10 


2.58 




2.0fl 


32 


M M 


82.3 


1O/0/0 


76 


1990/91 6/ 


4.00 


2.44 




t.95 


1.2B 


M M 


80.5 


7/ S/0/0 


83 


1091/02 


4.00 


2.52 




2.04 


'1.35 





79.2 


15^0/0 


85 


1Dd£/d3 


4.00 


2.5a 




2.21 


'-0.65 





79.0 


5/0/0 


82 


1993/94 


400 


£.86 




2,45 


^cwt 




~ 


0/0/0 


^ 


FUc« 




















lose/fl? £/ 


11.90 


7,20 


8/ 


3.04 


4.70 


M M 


4.2 


35/O/0 


04 


I9a7/«S 


11.66 


6.14 


8/ 


5 79 


4 82 


M 


42 


35/0/0 


90 


I98a/A9 


11.1ft 


e.63 


B/ 


6.21 


4.31 


M 


4.2 


2S/0/0 


94 


19^9/90 


10.80 


6.50 


8/ 


5.73 


3 56 


M 


4.2 


25/0/0 


94 


1990/91 6/ 


10.71 


5.50 


8/ 


5.81 


4,16 


«»» .» 


4.2 


20/0^0 


94 


1991/92 


10,71 


6.50 


a/ 


575 


3.07 


— » .« 


4.2 


5/0/0 


05 


1992/93 


10.71 


6.50 






"3.»1 




4,1 


0/0/0 


93 


Corn 




















1967/8a 


3.03 


2 28 




^.&2 


1.09 


2.00 


81.fi 


20/0/15 


90 


I99fi^a9 


2.93 


2.21 




\n 


0.36 


1,76 


82,0 


20/0/10 


87 


19S0/90 


2.84 


2,00 




1.55 


0.56 


M ^^^ 


82 7 


1O/0/0 


79 


1990/91 6/ 


2.76 


1 96 




1.CT 


0.51 


— » **^^ 


«2,e 


10/0/0 


77 


1991/92 


2J5 


1.A9 




1,62 


0.41 


,^^^ ^^^ 


82 7 


7,5/0/0 


77 


1992/93 


2 75 


2.01 




1.72 


"0.48 , 


M -»* 


82 2 


S/0/0 


75 


1003/94 


2.7S 


1 99 




1.72 


S/bu. 






10/0/0 




Sorghum 
10B7/Ba 




















2 68 


2.17 




1.74 


1.14 


1.90 


17.4 


9/ 20/0/16 


85 


i9ae/S9 


2.7a 


2.10 




1.6S 


0.48 


t.65 


16.B 


20/0/ 10 


84 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 




1 57 


0.66 


.« 


16.2 


10/0/0 


82 


1090/91 0/ 


2.61 


1.S6 




1.49 


0.56 


.» M 


15.4 


10/0/0 


71 


1991/92 


2.61 


1,80 




1.54 


37 


—H M 


13,5 


7.5/0/0 


70 


1992/03 


2.61 


1,01 




1,63 


'-0.46 





13.* 


5/0/0 


77 


1993/94 


2.61 


1.89 




1,63 


$/btJ. 






5/0/0 


77 


10S7/B8 




















2.60 


1.86' 




1.49 


0,79 


1.60 


I2.fi 


9/ 20/O/15 


79 


10Sa/fl9 


2.51 


1.S0 




1.44 


0.00 


1.40 


12 5 


20/0/10 


84 


1989/90 


3.43 


1.6S 




1.34 


O.OO 




12.3 


10/0/0 


79 


1990/91 6/ 


2.36 


1.60 




1.28 


0.2O 


M .^.^ 


11.9 


10/0/0 


67 


1991/92 


2.36 


1 54 




1^2 


0.62 


— » .» 


11.5 


7.fi/0/0 


68 


1992/93 


2.36 


1.64 




1.40 


*'0.35 


M .^ 


11.1 


5/0/0 


76 


1993/94 


2.36 


162 




1.40 


$/ba. 


~ 




0/0/0 


74 


Oatt 




















l9a7/«* 


1.60 


1.17 




0.94 


0.20 


0.80 


8.4 


9/ 20/0/15 


45 


19&B/B9 


1.55 


1.14 




0,90 


0.00 




7.9 


6«W0 


30 


19S9/00 


1.50 


1.06 




0,B5 


0.00 


^^^ 


7.6 


6W0 


18 


T 990/91 6/ 


1.-45 


1.01 




0.61 


0.32 


.» w 


7.6 


5/0/0 


00 


1991/92 


1.45 


0.97 




0.83 


0,35 


— M 


7.3 


o/o/o 


38 


1992/93 


1.4S 


1.03 




0.88 


"0,15 





x7,3 


0/0/0 


40 


1993^94 


1.J5 


1.02 




0,88 


trtJU. 






0/0/0 




Soybsans 10/ 
iSae/ft? 5/ 




















n^^^^ 


.» 




4.77 





^^^ » 


— * 





... 


1987/BS 


» 


._ 




4.77 








... 


... 


... 


108fl/S9 


^— ^ 







4.77 


.» 





.-*. 


.-*. 





19a9/90 


M 







4.53 


M 


»» .~» 


n.^. 


11/ 10/25 


... 


1990/91 6/ 





.« 




4.50 


W 


» 


... 


11/ 0/26 


... 


1091/02 


— 







^.02 





... 


... 


11/ 0/25 


... 


1092/03 


~ 


^'"~ 




fi.02 


C 11 Jit). 


^^_ ' ' ' 


~ 


11/ 0/25 


~ 


Upland cottar 




















81.0 


55.00 


12/ 44.00 


26.00 


^^^ 


15.5 


2S/0/0 


92 


i9a7/eB 


79 4 


52.25 


13/ 60.00 


17 3 


.-^ .-*. 


14.5 


25/0/0 


03 


19B8/fl9 


75 


51.80 


13/ 51.89 


19.4 


, 


14,6 


12.5/0/0 


89 


1989/90 


73.4 


50.00 


13/ 65 05 


13.1 





14.0 


25/0/0 


89 


1990/91 6/ 


72.9 


60 27 


13/ e/joo 


7.3 


... n.^. 


14.4 


12.6/0/0 


86 


1991/92 14/ 


72.9 


».77 


13/ 47.23 


10.1 


„...„ 


14.6 


5/0/0 


84 


1992/93 


72.9 


52 35 


13/ 


— 


"15.0 


— 


14.0 


10/O/O 


»7 



1/ Ther* er* no Findley loan ratei fw nee orcotlon. S*e (ocrtnoie* S/, 12/, JH3/. 2/ National vfrectiw crop acreage base at deiar mined by ASCS. Nst of CRP. 
3/ Program requirements !» pajlicipatmg produceft (mandatory acreage reduction progranrt/mandaiory paid land diver si ofi/oplJonal paid land diversion). Acret idled 
mustbedevotftd to a conserving ufl« to recflive program beneflti. 4/ PoTcentage of elfecUve base acrei enrolled In acreage reduction programt. 6/ Paymer>l«a loans 
fecetved In casbwere reduced by 4.3 percent In 1986/87 due to Gramm-Rudman-Hofiinoe. 6/ Payments & loam were reduced by 1.4 percent in 1990/91 due to 
Gfamm-Rudman-Holfinge. Sudg^t i=ieconcitidNon Acl reduction! to deficiency Payments rales ^ere also in effect In that year. Data do not indude these reductiont. 
7/Und«r 1990 modilied contracts, panlcipating producer* plant up 1o 105 percent oMheIr wheat base acres, For every acre pFanted ab^^M 96 percent of base, the 
acreage us^d to compute deficiancy paymenig was cut by \ acre. 8/ A marketing loan h«« been in eflecl for rice since 1985/86. Loans may be repaid at Ihe lowef of: a) 
th a loan rate ot b) I he ad)u sled world maritet twice (announced weekly). However, loans canncit be repaid aMoss 1h«i a Specified fraction of the Eoan rale. Data fefer 
to annual average adjured world prices. 9/ The scrgham. oatt. & barley programs are the earns as fof corn except as Jndtcated. 10/ Thers are no larget prices, bate acreir 
acr&dge reduction programs. » deficiency payment ralea for soybean!. 11/ Nominal percentage of program crop base acres parmilted to shift into soybsans without lost of 
base. 12/ A markeimg loan tias been in effect for cotton since 1986/87, The loan repayment rate was ftxed at 80 percent oMhe loen rate in 1086/87 {Plan A) 13/ In 
1987/B8 Rafter, foam may be repaid at the lower of: a}|he]oan rale orb) the adjusted world market price (announced weekly: PlanBj. Starting in 1 99 1 /S2. loam 
cannrt be rapaid at less than 70 Percent o( the loan rale. Data refer to annual average ad)ueted worid prices 1 4/ A marKeUng certi locale program wa« implemented 
onAuQ.1.1«l. — -notavailaWs. -^ f ^ v r^ 

" Fofwhflj(.rh#l99i/»a rale if the total deficiency payment rate lor The 'regular" program^ Forthe winter wheat option. Ihv rat«Js 51.35 

" -Estimated trtat dalic^ncy payment rale. Minimum guaranteed paymer>l rate for 0/92 (wheat B^ feed grains) A 50/92 {rice and upland cotton) programs. 

Information conlBct: Joy Haiwood (£02) £19-0840, 
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Table 2a-Fruit 



1983 



19S4 



Citrus 1/ 
Production {1,000 ton) 
P^r capita coo^umpt. (lbs.) 2/ 

Noncltm* 3/ 
Production (1 .000 ton«) 
Per capita consumpt. (fbsj 2/ 



F.o.b. siiipping point prices 
Appias (S/cafton) 4/ 
Paare (i/box) Si 

GrofWdf pr^cae 
Orangas ($/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit (S/box) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Freah apples (mil. lb a) 
Fresh peari^mil. lbs.) 
Frozen fruite (mil. Iba.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil. lbs.) 



952.7 



1.130.7 



1965 



1986 



1987 



1968 



1969 



1.149.7 



M02.9 



1.269.3 



1.306 2 



1.133.4 



1990 



978.0 



1/1991 indicated 1990/91 Mason. 2/ Fresh per capital consumption. 
5/0'Anjou. Washingtofi, standard box wrapped. U.S. no. 1. 135 s. 6/ 

Information contact: Wynnicd NaPper (202) 219-0864. 



3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack. l25's. 
U.S. oquivalent onHree returns. P ■ preliminary, — = not available. 



1991 P 



13,682 
26.0 


10.832 
22.6 


10.525 
21.6 


11.056 
24 3 


11,993 
24.0 


12.761 
25.4 


13 186 
25.1 


10.660 
22.1 


11.265 
19.9 


14^66 
62.6 


14.301 
663 


14.191 
65.3 


13.674 
68.6 


16,011 
73.5 


15.693 
72.0 


16.365 
73,6 


15.656 
70 5 


15.621 
70 7 


1991 










1992 








Dec 


Jar\ 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Jujy 


Aug 


14 00 
13.00 


13.73 
12.50 


21.13 
21.25 


15.00 
13.50 


15,00 
13.66 


15.13 
16.13 


15.50 
15.10 


16.56 
14 30 


25.70 


5.70 
5.96 


6.19 
6.02 


6.30 
6.35 


7,39 
7.15 


6.44 
6.68 


6.50 
4.23 


4 75 
4.45 


2.06 
4.00 


1.65 
3,32 


3,703.6 
217.2 
892.4 


2.952.9 
161.5 
803.6 


2.315 4 
152.7 
741.8 


1.623.1 
93 6 

634.1 


1 ,073 3 

57.0 

582,0 


672.9 

16.7 
613.7 


327 1 

4.7 

668.1 


106 5 

49.4 

803.1 


33.5 
139.1 
880. 6 



B47.3 



Table 21.— Vegetables 



Production 

Tola! vegetabjge (1.000 cwt} 
Fresh (1.000 cwtj 1/3/ 
Proceised (font) £/ 3/ 
Muahroomi (1 ,000 Ibi.) 4/ 
Polatc»s(1.000cw^ 
SweetpolflToas (1.000 C¥vl) 
Dry ediblfl beans (1 ,DO0 cwt) 



10S2 

430.795 

193.451 

n. 867. 170 

490,826 

355. U1 

14,833 

25,663 



19S3 

403.509 

1 as .782 

10.B86.350 

581.531 

333,726 

12,083 

16.5S0 



:984 

450.334 

201,817 

12,725.880 

595.691 

362.039 

12.902 

21.070 



1085 

453.030 

203.649 

12.474.040 

587.950 

406.609 

14.573 

22,298 



Caienddir yvar 






ie£8 


1997 


.1988 


1989 


448.629 


478.381 


468.779 


M2.437 


203.165 


220. S39 


228.397 


239.281 


12.273.200 


12.a92.100 


12.019.1 10 


15,157.790 


614.393 


631.819 


867.759 


714.992 


361 .743 


339.320 


356. 4 38 


370.444 


12.368 


n.6n 


10.945 


11.358 


22.960 


26.031 


19.253 


23.729 



1990 

S61 .704 

239.104 

16. 130.020 

749.151 

402.110 

12.594 

35.379 



199t 

564,300 

2 29.007 

10.764,670 

738,832 

418^29 

11,203 

32.963 



1991 



1992 



Nov 



Dae 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



17.354 


16.583 


22.759 


17.429 


17.S27 


12.277 


11.386 


14.747 


12.213 


14.32fi 


820 


433 


301 


295 


247 



26,956 26,050 

22.793 14.643 

387 176 



June 

29,056 

11.768 

184 



July 



Aug 



25,358 15.813 

tO.946 0.418 

246 130 



Shipment* 
Ffe6h(1.000cwt}5^ 
Potaroe»(1.000cwt) 
eweBlporaiw« {1.900 cwt) 

1/ include! Iieih produdlon of MParagui. broccoli, ctrrota, cauliflower, celery. wweeT corn, lettuce, honeydewa, onion*. A romatoea. 2/ Include* proceMiriQ producUon of map 
beane.vweet corn, green p«ae.tomato«i.cucurT^b0rt (for plckieij.asparagui.broccoti.carroti.&cauifnower 3/ Atparagut& cucumber «itimAte« were nol avBjIabFs for 1982 
A 1083. 4/FrBfhlproceMlnoftO*rlcu<mushrooinioo[y. Excludei ipedaJt/ varteuet. Crop year Jul/ 1 -June 30 5; IncJudsi anip bnant. broccolL cabbage. c*rroti. cauhtlowBr. 
celery, vweet corn, cucumbsri. eggplant, lettuce. onJoni. bell peppers, tqua^h. Lomatoei. cantaloupe*, honeydewa. ^. Maiernidlone, 

information eontecti: Gary Lucler or Cathy Qfeene (202) 219-oa84. 



Table 22,— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Slocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 
Composite green price 
N.V;(cts./lb) 
imports, green bean 
equtv. (mil. Jb02/ 



Tobacco 
Price e at auctlor)« 3/ 

Fiue-oured fWb.) 

Burley(Vlb.l 
Domestic consumption 4i 

Cigarettes (bii.) 

Large cigars (mil .) 

1/ 1 .000 short Ions, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 21 Net Imports o( green A processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June fof flue-cured* 
Oct.-Sept, fgf buriey. 4/ Taxable removals. — v not available. 

information contacts: sugar* Peter duzzaneil (202) 219-Oaafl. coffee* Fred Gray (202) 21S^a£S* tobacco* Vomer Grise (202J 2 ^9-0890. 







Annual 








1091 






1092 


I9fl7 


19SS 


1989 


1990 


1901 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Oec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


7.309 

a,i«7 

3,195 


7.087 
8.188 
3.132 


6.841 
8.3^0 
2.947 


6.335 
8.&6t 
2.729 


7,145 
a.G96 
3.039 


625 
2.103 
2.487 


647 
2.340 
1.513 


3.661 
2.236 
2.923 


3.667 
2.236 
3.039 


2.138 
2.016 
3.625 


109.14 


119.59 


95.17 


76.03 


70.00 


72.13 


68.16 


64.84 


64.84 


59.19 


2.63B 


2.072 
Annual 


2.630 


2.7U 

1W1 
June 


2*572 


563 


562 


690 
1992 


609 


840 


1989 


1990 


1091 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


r^ay^ 


June 


167.4 
167.2 


1B7.3 
175.3 


172.3 
176.8 


— 


175^5 


162.5 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


MOO 
2*4*7,6 


523 1 
2.343,5 


5163 
2.231.9 


45.8 
218.8 


35,7 
138.6 


38.6 
155.7 


43.5 
1S1.1 


43.6 
161.7 


39.0 
166.1 


51.7 
217^ 
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Table 23--World Supply 


& Utitization of Mnior Croos Livestock & Products 






1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 P 


1992/93 F 










Million units 








Wheat 

Area (hectare e) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports {metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


228.2 
524.1 
90.7 
515.9 
177,6 


219.7 
295.7 
107.2 
524.9 
143.4 


217.4 
495.0 
97.3 
525,4 
118.0 


225.8 
533.0 
97.2 
530.1 
120.9 


231.4 
588.1 
94.5 
506.5 
143,6 


221.1 
542.3 

108.2 
555,5 
130.4 


220,4 
548.1 
100.3 
547.0 
131.5 


Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 2/ 


335.3 
822 3 

83.5 
796.0 
235.6 


323.1 

784.1 

84.0 

805.3 

2144 


323.3 

721.1 
96.1 

785.5 
160.0 


320.9 
792.4 
102.1 
817,3 
125.0 


313.8 
819.8 
87.9 
807.6 
137.5 


319,7 

eou 

96.1 
807.4 
131.2 


320.4 
823 9 
87,9 
810.8 
144.3 


Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metf ic tons) 
Exports {metric tone) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


145.1 
316.5 

12.9 
320.5 

51.4 


141 7 
314.4 

11.9 
319.9 

45.9 


145.4 
330.0 

15.1 
327.6 

48.3 


146.8 
342.4 

12.1 
335.6 

55.1 


147.1 
351.2 

12.7 
345.9 

60.4 


145.3 
346.3 

14.1 
351.1 

55.6 


146.8 
349.7 

13.6 
353 2 

52.1 


Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


708.6 
1.662.9 

187.1 
1.632.4 

464.6 


684,5 
1,594.2 

203,1 
1,650.1 

408.7 


686.1 
1.546.1 

208.5 
1.638.5 

316,3 


693.5 
1.667.8 

211.4 
1.683.0 

301.0 


692.3 
1.759.1 

195,1 
1.719.0 

341.5 


636. 1 
1.6S9.7 

218.4 
1.714.0 

317.2 


687.6 
1.721.7 

201.6 
1.711.0 

327.9 


Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tone) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons} 
Ending stocks (metre tons) 


161.8 

194.9 

37.7 

23.3 


168.4 

210.5 

39.5 

24.0 


164.2 

201.8 

31.5 

22.0 


171.6 

212.4 

35.5 

23 3 


177.2 

216.2 

33.0 

23.0 


183.8 
222.4 

36.7 
21.3 


184 8 

224.7 

36.3 

21.8 


Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 


110.7 
36.7 


115.4 
■35 8 


111.0 
37.4 


116.9 
38 5 


119.6 
39.5 


124.5 
41.0 


125.0 
39.7 


Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 


50.4 
16.9 


53.3 
17,5 


53.3 
18.1 


57,1 
198 


68.2 
20.2 


60.1 
20 2 


60.7 
20.2 


Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bates) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 


292 

70.6 
25.9 
82.8 
35.9 


30.8 
81.1 
23.1 
84.1 
33.0 


33 7 
84.4 
25.8 
85.3 
32.1 


31.5 
79.8 

23 9 
86 7 
26.6 


33.0 
87.0 
22.9 
85.4 
28.g 


34.6 
95 8 
225 

84.8 
40.0 


33.4 
92.5 

23.1 
36.8 
44.9 




1986 


1987 


19S8 


1989 


1990 


1991 P 


1992 F 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric toi>B) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metnc tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
MilK production {metric tons) 



109.8 

108.6 

6.6 

30.1 
29.7 

1,3 



425.9 



112.8 

110.8 

6.7 

31.3 

3aa 

1.5 



425,7 



116.6 

1145 

7.1 

327 

31.9 
1.8 



429.0 



Milllw^ 

117.9 

116.5 

7.2 

34.0 

33.1 

1,8 



434.9 



120.0 

117.8 

7.3 

35.8 

34,8 

2.0 



442.0 



119.1 

117.1 

7.7 

37.8 

37.0 

2.1 



429.2 



118.8 

1173 

7.7 

39.4 

38.7 

2.2 



4253 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade, 2/ Where stocks data not avallabie {excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Slocks data are based on 
dirtertng markming years A do not represent lewis at a given date. Data not available for all countries; inciudes estimated change m USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute levoL 4/ Calendar year data. 1987data correspond with 1986/87. etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of Chma before 1936. 
P = preliminary. F w forecast. 

Information contacts: Crops. Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824: red meat ^ poultry. Linda Bailoy {Z02) 219-1285; dafry, Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. AgricuHural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wliaat, f.o-b, wseel. Guif pofts {S/bu) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Guif ports (j^bu.) 
Grain sorQhum. f.o b. vassei. 

Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Soybaana. f.o.b. toss«Ih Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean ojI. Dacatur (cte./lb ) 
Soybean moaJn Decatur ($/ton) 

Cotton, 7-markat avg. spot (cts./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg. prioa at auctiort (cts./lb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. milf, Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago (cts,/lb.) 

Import commodttias 
Coffee. N.Y, spot ($flb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 
Cocoa beans. N.Y. {$Ab) 

Information contact: Mary Teyrriourian (202) 219-0624. 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



1989 


1990 


1991 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


4.65 
2 85 


3.72 
2.79 


3 52 

2.75 


3.44 
2.fi1 


463 
2.97 


4.36 
2.79 


4.09 
2.BD 


4.04 
2,81 


3 72 
2.61 


3.50 
2,49 


2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216.59 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

169,37 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172 90 


2.69 

6.07 

20,09 

I8l.a2 


3.06 

0.19 

19.6a 

174 89 


£.79 

6.05 

18.84 

174.43 


2.75 

6.26 

20.06 

1fi3.40 


2,70 

636 

20.68 

181.36 


2.42 

6.01 

18.73 

174.34 


2.41 

5.86 

17.76 

174.31 


63.78 

166.81 
15.68 
14.71 


71.25 

170,57 

15.52 

13 54 


69.69 

179.23 

16.46 

13.26 


66,44 

166 52 

17.00 

U.OO 


52.01 

195.50 

17.50 

12.68 


54.97 

162.04 

17.50 

13.25 


55.45 

162.04 

17.25 

13.75 


5a. 82 

162.04 

1663 

13.96 


60.93 

155.02 

16.50 

14.75 


57.56 

165.49 

16 50 

15.42 


1.04 

50,65 

0hS5 


OhSI 

46.28 

0.55 


0.71 

4573 

0.52 


0.66 

44.40 

0.49 


0.53 

44.51 

0.49 


0.49 

45.86 

0.44 


0.47 

46 41 

0,42 


0.46 

46.57 

0.40 


0.44 

46 78 

0.47 


0.3£ 

47.05 

0.50 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates ^^ 



19»1 



1992 



Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


F«b 
1985.100 


Mar 


Apf P 


MayP 


June P 


JulyP 


AugP 


SaptP 


66 


639 


62,4 


62.4 


B37 


68^6 


65.0 


63.0 


50 a 


59.6 


59.0 


58.6 


7B.3 
77.0 


77.t 
76.3 


76,3 
7e.4 


75.5 
70,2 


76.2 
76.7 


B07 
80. ft 


78.0 
76.5 


70.4 
70.0 


74 6 
72.2 


72.0 
72.0 


71.9 
70.1 


71.1 
69.2 


»7.4 
69.0 


g6.a 

69.4 


96.8 
69.5 


95.4 
70.0 


95.a 
71.2 


100.0 
80.7 


100,4 
70.9 


98.2 
71,1 


062 
E9.8 


94,2 

69,6 


93.6 
69.7 


93.0 
70.5 


68.7 
56.0 


65.0 
66.3 


63.7 
57.4 


63.1 
57.1 


63.7 
57,0 


66.2 
57.7 


6S.S 
57.4 


63.6 
56.5 


61.0 
55.8 


61.4 
S6.0 


60.8 
55.5 


60.4 
55.1 


71 3 
625 


70.1 
61.3 


69.4 
60.6 


&S.3 
60.2 


69.1 
60,8 


71, T 
61.4 


70 6 
606 


67 7 
60.0 


67,7 
57.7 


67.4 
57.3 


67,1 
56.8 


6S,8 
55.2 


73,6 
B6,e 


72.6 
07.7 


72 3 
97.1 


71.6 
96.1 


72.4 
05.0 


7S8 
95.8 


74.0 
95 3 


72.8 
05.1 


71.5 
87,9 


71.2 
65.6 


71 1 
82.0 


71.0 
80.2 


iaI OKchani 


ae rates twdiffe 


rences 

a : 


in rate« orirrnation. to avoid ihe distortion educed by 


hiffMn nation countries 


. AhfghervaJua 



Total U S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 
O.S, markets 
U.S, competitor I 

Wheat 

U.S. mark^tn 
U,$. cofTi pat] torn 

Soybeqni 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competnor« 

Corn 

U.S. markets 
U.S. comp»titora 

Cotton 

U.S. markets 
U.S. com pat J tors 



moani the dollar haiappfecLat€d. Ses iTsa October 1988 issuo of AnriCuhural Ouiloal< for a dlBcuisicwi oMhecalcufetion* and thoweEght« used, d Federal 
Rfl serve Board Index ot trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar agwnst 10 major currencies. WaJghti ar» ba^ed on reJ alive Importance in wcrJd linanclal 
mafketv. P i^ preliminary. 

Information Conlact: Tim Baxter. (202) 219-^718. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 











Fiscal year 1/ 








July 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 
$ million 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 


31.201 
179,236 
210,437 


26,312 
■179,291 
205-603 


27.876 
202,911 
230,787 


35.316 
256.656 
293.972 


39,590 
301.269 

340.B59 


40.220 
326.059 
366,279 


37.609 
356,682 

394.291 


41,500 


3.262 
30.499 

33.761 


19.740 
313,722 
333.462 


20.684 
342,846 
363.730 


20.650 
367,374 
388.024 


21.014 
409.13a 
430.152 


21.476 

441,075 
462,561 


22.660 

456.101 
480,661 


22.5aa 

463.720 
486.308 


23.500 


2.372 

42.730 
45,102 


11.461 
-134.436 
-123.025 


5.428 
-163.555 
-156,127 


7.226 
-164.463 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150.482 
-136,180 


18,114 
-139.806 
-121.692 


17,660 
-132.042 
-114,382 


15.021 

^107.038 

-92.017 


18,000 


890 
-12.231 

-11,341 



Expofts 
Agricultural 
N onagri cultural 
Total 2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
TotaTs/ 
Trade balar^ce 
Agricultural 
NonagricuHural 
Totaf 

1/ Fiscal yoaro bagin October 1 & end September 30. Fiscal year 1991 began Oct 1. 1990 i ended Sept. 30. 1991. 2/ Domestic expofts including, 
Dopartmentof Dflfense 8hppment«(F.A.S. value), 3/ Imports for consumption (customs vaJua). F-kxecast — * not available. 

information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports. 



EXPORTS 

Animals. hve(no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps.. excL poultry {mtl 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

PouftrV meats (mt) 

Fate, oils, ^greaaesfrtil) 

Hides & skins Incl. fitrskjns 
Cattle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 
Minkpeltt{no.)1/ 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed gr^nsn Incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fbdders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

FrultSn nuts, & preps ^ (mt) 
Fruit Juices incL 
froz. (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. linterB(rtiO 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oit seeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils fmt) 
Essential oJIs (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

An-mals. Ifve (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps.. excL poultry (mt) 

8eef & veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy product i (md) 1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fats. f^iU. & greases (mt) 
Hides & skins. Incl. furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grained Feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts. & preps.. 

excL juices (mt) 

8ananaB & plantains (mt) 
Fruft juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (ml) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (md) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages exci. Umi 
juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices 
Coffee. IncL products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & alfied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year 




July 
1992 




Fiscal year' 




July 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 


1.000 units 








$ mUlion 






685 


1.235 




107 


361 


546 


__ 


32 


873 


937 


2/ 900 


99 


2.457 


2.774 


— 


296 


105 


43 


.. 


7 


,V>fl 


293 


600 


48 


563 


628 


700 


57 


679 


737 


— 


68 


1.265 


1.169 


1.300 


103 


459 


419 


— 


38 


_ 


__ 





«» 


1794 


1.453 


«_ 


113 


23.920 


21 .608 


— 


1.881 


1.412 


1.193 


— 


99 


5.128 


3.941 


— 


103 


116 


74 


— 


2 


112.925 


100.016 


«_ 


7.883 


15.698 


12.206 


3/13.700 


1.113 


28.a6a 


26.708 


33.500 


2,618 


4.212 


2.857 


4/ 4.300 


361 


851 


1.076 


900 


105 


198 


202 


— - 


20 


2.^91 


2.401 


2.200 


172 


830 


749 


700 


54 


69.384 


62.337 


48.200 


4.109 


8.094 


5.789 


5.700 


470 


11.153 


16.389 


5^11.500 


777 


1.828 


1.914 


— 


145 


976 


1.105 


— 


102 


536 


695 


— 


63 


2.872 


2.849 


— 


287 


2,788 


3.038 


— 


263 


5,975 


6.310 


j^ 


670 


328 


336 


«_ 


34 


2,243 


2.589 


—> 


217 


2.079 


2.597 


— 


224 


218 


239 


200 


21 


1.358 


1.533 


1.S00 


152 


1.666 


1.565 


1.600 


76 


2.704 


2.605 


2.300 


102 


556 


514 


.. 


16 


573 


6t8 


700 


28 


147 


689 


— 


55 


187 


210 


— 


17 


23.745 


21.976 





1.873 


6.099 


5.607 


7.200 


495 


17.669 


15,633 


^^ 


1.200 


4.239 


3.811 


— - 


298 


17.220 


15.139 


18.B00 


1.159 


3.942 


3.465 


4,200 


269 


4.780 


5.292 


— 


520 


1.032 


1.073 


—■ 


106 


1.296 


1.051 


_ 


153 


829 


723 


™— 


90 


14 


13 


— 


1 


182 


183 


— 


15 


91 


92 


— 


6 


2.115 


2.44t 


— 


226 



147,583 133.219 



140.000 



10.701 



40.220 



37.609 



41.500 



-— 22.560 



22.688 23,500 



3.262 



2,938 
1.142 

754 
340 


3.168 

1.191 

811 

322 


800 
260 


190 

108 

81 

22 


1.053 

2.848 

1.842 

888 


1.131 

3.016 

2.024 

866 


1.200 

2.t00 
BOO 


66 
249 
185 

53 


255 

19 
47 


231 
33 
50 


— 


24 
4 
4 


051 
129 
15 
182 
187 


807 
119 
19 
153 
175 


800 


93 

9 

2 

12 

13 


3.481 


4,163 


5.0OO 


470 


1.181 


1.271 


1.500 


143 


5.331 
3.236 

33.933 


5,648 

3.397 

27.948 


6.000 

3.650 

30.0OD 


395 

291 

1.942 


2.488 

926 

1.002 


2.740 

992 
737 


1.100 


101 
B3 
68 


2.243 

193 

30 

171 

1.769 


2,180 

215 

18 

169 

1.785 


220 
150 


135 

111 

1 

5 

169 


2.264 

588 
20 
164 
519 
734 


2.185 
698 
16 
173 
538 
717 


2.100 
800 

200 


141 

492 

1 

16 

28 

68 


2.018 
534 
310 

1.171 


2.077 

445 

412 

1.220 


— 


191 
64 
48 
88 


964 

206 

48 

710 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1.100 


94 
15 

7 
73 


13.543 


12.987 


— 


1.469 


1.867 


1,868 


— 


228 


2.202 

1.290 

698 


2.025 

1.116 

680 


2.300 

1.250 

BOG 


188 

111 
52 


3.465 
1.997 
1,042 


3.280 
1.831 

1.005 


4.800 
1.100 


256 

134 
74 


B40 


792 


860 


.82 


712 
1.229 


664 
1.332 


700 


71 
131 



2,372 



•Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 iend Sept. 30. FiscaJ year 1992 began Oct 1. 1991 tended Sept. 30. 1992. M Nrt included In total volume and also 
other dairy produds for 1989 & 1990. 2/ Forecasts tor footnoted items 2/-6/are based on sfightty different groups of cofrmodities Fiscal 1990 
eKPorts of categohes used in the 1991 forecasts were 2/ 676.000 m .tons, 3/16.014 million 4/ 4.426 million i.e. includes flour. 5f 11.065 
mimonm.tons. 6/ Less than $500. F.forecast. — m notavarfable 

Ir^formation contact: Stephen MacDonaid (202) 210-0822. 
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Table 28.^U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 
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Recal y^af * 



Chang? from y»ar" earlier 



Rag i (XI & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-1 2) 
B«}df u m - Luxembou rg 
France 
Germ any 
Italy 

Netlierlands 

Unrted Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain. incL Canary IsUnd* 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Vugoslavra 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 

Ifirael, jncl. Gaza & W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakidan 
China 
Japan 

Soiitheaet Asia 
Indonesia 
PhiJippines 

Othor East Asia 
Tawan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North AMca 
Morocco 
Aigeria 

Sub- Sahara 
Nigeha 
Rep. S. Afhca 

LATIN AM ERICA&CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countrfes 

Less developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 



1990 



7.309 

G.S15 

426 

469 

1.095 

702 

1.636 
760 
338 
976 

493 
171 

533 

101 
129 
210 

3,006 

18.174 
1.&96 
260 
497 
285 
502. 

723 

120 
116 
391 
909 
8,155 

1,184 
277 

351 

5»206 

1,819 

2,701 

S&5 

2,011 

1,527 

164 

491 

763 

484 

32 

81 

5,165 
105 

Kooa 

463 
147 
2,666 
187 
345 

3.715 

317 

40.220 

19.805 

15,966 
4.448 



1991 

$ million 

7.312 

6.778 
464 
571 

1.135 
675 

1,561 
SS3 

251 
855 

536 
194 

306 
46 
74 
82 

1.758 

16.094 

1.430 

224 



2S7 

536 

375 

67. 

95 

144 

668 

7.736 

1.239 
279 
373 

4.646 

1J39 

2.159 

745 

1.884 

1.388 

129 

479 

692 

496 

44 

74 

5,500 
271 

IhOIO 
497 

124 

2.884 

150 

307 

346 
37.609 

20,104 

14.769 

2.736 



1992 F 



7.600 
7,100 



500 



200 



2.700 



17.400 
1.700 




600 



200 

800 

8.200 



400 

4,900 

1.900 

2.200 

800 

2,200 
1h400 

500 
700 
800 



6.400 
200 



3,700 

400 

4700 

400 

41.500 

21,400 

16.400 

3.700 



355 
324 
14 
42 
43 
21 

58 
78 
18 
29 

31 

10 

15 
5 

6 

199 

1h408 

186 

6S 



28 

33 

40 

14 

16 

9 

6 

659 

121 
25 

49 

396 

124 

205 

66 

2&3 

138 

24 

37 

72 

114 



66 

599 

4 

84 

62 

14 

364 
12 
29 

401 

33 

3262 

1,537 

1.7lg 

6 



1990 



4 
4 
-1 
-1 
17 
15 

-11 

3 

10 

15 

-3 
3 

35 
124 

69 
239 

-9 

-3 
-12 

9 
-37 
-14 

4 

-38 
-44 
-52 
-35 
-39 


21 
28 

2 

13 
14 
10 
19 

-12 
-15 

-24 

-11 

-20 



7 
43 

-5 

-30 

3 

e 

-3 

132 
-41 

70 

18 

-3 

-15 



1991, 

Percent 


-1 

g 

22 
A 



-5 

16 

-26 

-12 

9 

13 

-43 

-54 
-43 
-61 

-42 

-11 
-28 

-14 

'100 

1 

7 

-48 
-44 
-18 
-63 
-27 
-5 

5<^ 
1 
6^ 

-n 

-A 

-20 

9 

-6 
-9 
-21 
-2 
-9 
2 
37 
-9 

7 

159 



7 

-18 

e 

-20 

-11 

19 

9 

-6 

2 

-7 

-38 



1992 F 



*Fiscalyear«beglnOct. liendSept 30. Fiscar year 1992 began Oct. 1, 1991 iendedSept. 30, 1992. F =^ forecast. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipment* through Canada. 

InfOfmation contact. Stephert MacDonald (202)219-0822. 




-33 



50 



8 

21 




20 



100 

29 

6 



7 
12 

5 
14 

16 






60 



16 
-33 



28 

33 
7 
33 
1^ 
7 
12 
37 



July 
1992 



-17 
-IS 
-72 

9 
*40 
-34 

-20 
26 
19 

-g 

-11 
27 

-2 

73 

-100 

-42 

66 

17 

49 

168 



-IB 

-23 

-15 
1h186 

11 
-30 
-83 

22 

37 
117 
32 

9 
-5 

18 
12 

51 

22 

78 

27 

18 

112 

-77 

732 

4 

-89 

1 

10 

23 

15 

-34 

-10 



8 

17 
-83 



— = not available. 
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Farm Income 



Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics, 



CalnndftT yoar 



10«2 


1983 


1»B4 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


19S9 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 












$ trillion 














147.B 

72.3 

70.3 

6.2 


141.9 
67.2 

69. e 

5.1 


147.7 
69.9 
72.9 

4.9 


150.1 

74,3 

69,8 

0.0 


140,2 

63.7 

71.0 

5.7 


148.4 

05.8 

76.0 

0.0 


lSfi/2 

71.0 

79.4 

7.1 


169.3 
76.9 

84,1 


177.1 

80.0 

89.9 

7.2 


175 

81 

87 

8 


170 

80 

84 

Q 


10 170 
to 83 
to 85 
to 8 


0.0 


9.3 
4,1 
6.2 


S.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.0 
O.t 


11 8 

8.1 
3.7 


10.7 
0,0 

10.1 


14.6 
7.1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 
17 


9.3 
8.4 

0.9 


8 
8 



9 

9 



loio 

to 10 
lol 


151.3 
14.3 
-1.4 

104.1 


151.1 

i3.e 

-tO.0 

153.9 


156.1 
5.9 
6.0 

10«.0 


157.9 

6.0 

-2.3 

161.2 


152 3 

5.5 

-2.2 

150.1 


105.1 

6.0 

-2.2 

168.5 


171.7 

6.1 
-3.4 

175,4 


180.2 
6.2 

4.8 
191.1 


180.4 
0.1 
3.5 

lee.o 


183 

1 

189 


180 

1 

189 


to 185 
to 7 
to 5 
to 195 


113.£ 
140.3 


U2.8 
139.0 


118.7 
141.9 


110,7 
132.4 


105.0 
125.1 


109.4 
128.8 


114.0 

134.3 


121 2 
141.2 


126.2 

145.1 


125 
145 


125 
145 


to 129 
to 149 


38.1 
23.8 
28.5 


38.4 
14.2 

ie.3 


37.4 
20.1 
28.7 


47.1 
28.8 

30 J 


47.8 
3).0 
32.0 


55.8 
39.7 
39.7 


58.1 
41.1 
39.5 


58,9 

49.9 
40.0 


01.3 

5ro 

45.0 


58 

45 
38 


64 
42 
34 


1o57 
to 47 
to 40 



1. Farm receipt! 

Crops {lnc(, not CCC loani) 

UveetocK 

Farm related 1/ 

2h Direct Government payfflenii 
Cesh paymenli 
Value of PIK c<xnmoditlei 

3. GrosRcftBh income (1+2)2/ 

4. Nonmoney income 3/ 

6. Vafue of Inventory chanoe 
0. total grosi farm income (3^-i'5) 

7. Cash QXPenMB 4/ 

8. JoUi expenses 

9. Net cesh Income (4-71 

10. Net fa^^m Income (6-4) 
Deflated (1987$) 

Vlncome tfom machine hire, custom work>»alei of forest product*, i other miecellaneoui cash lOurCe*. 2/ Numberiln parenlheEo* ir^dicate the combination ofhemr 
required to calculate ■ given Item, 3/ Value of home consumption ot Boit-produced food 4 imputed grots rental value of farm dwellings, 4/ Excludes capital coniumptlon. 
perqdiJte«tohlred labor, & farm household expersov. Total may not add because of rounding. F ■ iorecasl. 

Infofmaiton contact: Robert McElifo/{202) 219-0800. 



Table 30.— Balance Sheet of the U.S, Farming Sector 



Assets 

Real estate 

Non-real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehkles 
Crope stortd 2/ 
Purchased inputs 
Financial asset* 
Total farm aesate 

Liabilities 

Rtalts1atedebt3; 

Non-reat estate debt 4/ 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratio« 
Oebt-to^^assets 
Oebl-to-equity 
OabtMo-net cash income 











Cafendaryear 1/ 














i&e2 


1983 


^W4 


1985 


1980 


1987 


1988 


19&9 


1900 


1991 


1992 F 












$ billion 














7S0.0 

194.5 

53,0 


753.4 

189.8 
49.5 


661.8 

195.2 
48 5 


&BQ.2 
188.5 
48,3 


642.3 

182.1 

47.8 


678.9 

193.7 
S8 


595.6 

205 4 

02.2 


015.5 

213.4 

662 


B27.5 

219.0 

70.9 


023 
219 

68 


820 

216 

68 


10 030 
to 225 
10 72 


80,0 

25 e 

29.7 
944.5 


85.8 
23 

30.9 
9432 


85.0 

20.1 

2,0 

32.0 

857.0 


82.9 

22.9 

1.2 

33.3 

772.7 


81,5 

16.3 

2.1 

345 

724.4 


80.0 

17.5 

32 

35.1 

772.6 


81.0 
23 3 

3.5 

35.4 

800 9 


84.5 

23.4 

2.6 

30.8 

8289 


84,3 

228 

28 

38.3 
848.5 


84 

24 

2 

40 

842 


81 

21 

2 

39 

845 


to 85 
to 25 
to 4 
to 43 
to 850 


101.8 
87.0 

iBs.a 

755.7 


103.2 

87.9 

191.1 

752^ 


100.7 
87,1 

193.8 
663.3 


10O.1 

77>5 

177.6 

595.1 


90.4 

68.0 

157.0 

567 5 


82.4 
02.0 

144.4 
628.2 

Percent 


77.6 
*1.7 

139.4 
661.6 


75.4 

01.8 

137.2 

691. 8 


73.7 

63.1 

136.8 

709.8 


74 

64 

139 

703 


73 
03 

136 
705 


to 77 

to 07 
to 142 
to 715 


20.0 
25,0 
496 


20 3 
25 5 
498 


22.0 
29 2 

518 


23.0 
29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 

328 


18.7 
23,0 
259 


17-4 

21.1 
240 


IBB 
19.8 
233 


t6.2 

19.3 
223 


17 

20 
240 


16 
19 

250 


to 17 
to 20 
to 200 



1/ A* of Dec. 31 . 2J Non-CCC crops held on farm* piti* walue above loan rates fof Cfops held wndef CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwelihge. but 
Includes CCC atof^ge and dfying facilitie* loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F m fofeoast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-^)798. 
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Table 31 —Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State. 
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Region & 
State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

Nqw IHannpshire 
Vermont 
MassachueeUs 

Rhode Island 
ConnectECut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 

Illinois 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

Nojih Dakota 
^uth Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Lou F si ana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montarra 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 



Livestock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 







June 


July 






June 


July 
1992 






June 


July 
1992 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1992 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1990 


1991 


1992 












$ rr^ijlion 2/ 












220 


215 


21 


20 


240 


203 


2 


9 


460 


418 


23 


29 


63 


63 


5 


5 


71 


70 


4 


5 


134 


133 


9 


10 


S98 


365 


33 


34 


49 


51 


3 


9 


447 


416 


36 


43 


116 


116 


10 


10 


303 


337 


.20 


22 


418 


453 


30 


33 


13 


13 


1 


1 


58 


58 


3 


5 


71 


71 


4 


6 


196 


193 


15 


16 


250 


253 


13 


17 


446 


446 


28 


34 


1,9g3 


1,766 


166 


162 


1.023 


1.067 


74 


90 


3,006 


2.033 


240 


253 


196 


199 


16 


17 


452 


464 


48 


68 


647 


663 


64 


84 


27U 


2,478 


230 


191 


1.053 


1,009 


65 


71 


3,/6/ 


3,487 


295 


262 


1^836 


1,662 


141 


131 


2.335 


2.285 


110 


193 


4,172 


3.946 


261 


323 


2p060 


1,892 


150 


124 


2.871 


2.596 


126 


160 


4,931 


4,488 


276 


284 


2.477 


2,288 


202 


158 


5.461 


5.198 


306 


357 


7,938 


7*486 


508 


516 


1.398 


1,277 


108 


110 


1.785 


1.787 


109 


190 


3.183 


3,064 


217 


300 


4.581 


4.162 


394 


399 


1,125 


1.175 


81 


112 


5.706 


5,337 


475 


510 


3.76S 


3.485 


313 


277 


3.253 


3.386 


307 


305 


7.011 


6,871 


620 


582 


5.882 


5.502 


427 


338 


4,437 


4,539 


294 


371 


10.319 


10,040 


722 


709 


2,271 


2.155 


156 


142 


1.668 


1.673 


87 


156 


3,939 


3,828 


243 


298 


ai3 


803 


33 


28 


1,724 


1.919 


158 


91 


2.537 


2.722 


191 


118 


2.313 


2.239 


128 


94 


1.036 


1.089 


77 


78 


3.349 


3.327 


205 


172 


8.037 


5.950 


477 


378 


2,808 


2,951 


169 


262 


8.845 


8,901 


646 


640 


4.896 


4.731 


402 


415 


2,099 


2,123 


144 


349 


6.995 


6.854 


547 


764 


460 


431 


38 


37 


184 


175 


13 


10 


644 


605 


51 


47 


82S 


785 


67 


64 


517 


509 


35 


56 


1.345 


1.295 


102 


121 


1,379 


1,352 


95 


103 


741 


726 


36 


72 


2.120 


2.073 


131 


175 


269 


267 


20 


19 


70 


74 


6 


6 


33 S 


342 


26 


25 


2^653 


2,544 


217 


191 


2.214 


2,272 


105 


210 


4.867 


4.816 


322 


401 


577 


558 


37 


36 


599 


674 


84 


53 


1.176 


1 231 


122 


99 


2.263 


2,064 


173 


169 


1.574 


1,826 


114 


87 


3.842 


3.B92 


287 


256 


1,260 


1,200 


87 


96 


4,448 


4,836 


256 


221 


5.708 


6.036 


343 


318 


1.698 


1,632 


97 


282 


1.400 


1.480 


39 


49 


3.098 


3.112 


136 


331 


1.111 


1.051 


74 


61 


928 


970 


38 


33 


2,039 


2.021 


112 


95 


2.063 


2,010 


162 


169 


655 


753 


44 


31 


2,737 


2.763 


206 


200 


1.322 


1.291 


106 


120 


1.111 


1.191 


28 


18 


2,433 


2.482 


134 


137 


2.706 


2.575 


229 


227 


1,553 


1,836 


84 


41 


4,259 


4.410 


313 


268 


637 


617 


56 


60 


1.284 


1.261 


26 


21 


1,921 


1,879 


83 


80 


2.363 


2.3S2 


131 


191 


1.191 


1.049 


179 


143 


3,554 


3.431 


310 


334 


7.712 


7.693 


649 


684 


4.268 


4.496 


287 


344 


1 1 ,981 


12.189 


936 


1028 


864 


854 


30 


23 


742 


746 


40 


52 


1,606 


1,600 


69 


75 


1,154 


1,099 


89 


67 


1,781 


1.566 


62 


72 


2.935 


2,665 


151 


159 


610 


616 


ie^ 


17 


157 


162 


5 


9 


767 


/// 


23 


25 


3,029 


2.906 


194 


246 


1,184 


1.099 


56 


93 


4,213 


4,005 


250 


339 


1,046 


1,026 


76 


60 


483 


477 


46 


56 


1.529 


1,503 


121 


116 


819 


823 


85 


57 


1,046 


1.206 


62 


47 


1,865 


2,029 


147 


104 


576 


555 


47 


51 


179 


167 


9 


23 


755 


722 


57 


74 


218 


218 


15 


12 


115 


93 


2 


S 


333 


311 


17 


17 


1.396 


1.318 


114 


110 


2.420 


2,698 


207 


154 


3.816 


4,016 


320 


264 


755 


751 


66 


68 


1,557 


^.SA6 


91 


175 


2.312 


2,297 


156 


243 


5.515 


6,474 


447 


423 


13,344 


13,370 


841 


997 


18,859 


18,843 


1,288 


1,420 


8 


a 


1 


1 


19 


19 


1 


2 


27 


27 


2 


2 


as 


89 


8 


7 


499 


489 


42 


43 


588 


576 


50 


50 



Washington 
Oregon 
Calirornia 
Alaska 

Hawari 

UNITED STATES 89.623 85J42 6.856 6.721 80.364 82,002 5.03B 8.053 169.987 167,743 11.895 12,773 

l/Saiesoffarm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional 9aJns realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of currem month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202), 2 19-0806. 
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Table 32. —Cash Receipts From Farming 



fwm marketing* & CCC looni'' 

Livestock & producla 
Meat animal* 
Dairy product* 
PtAimiy & egg* 
Other 

Crop I 
Food gr«ln* 
Fa«d crop I 
Cotton (lint & teed) 
Tobacco 

Qll-tWarlng cropi 
V«|^«table* & m«loni 
F;uiti&Uofi nuts 
Oihor 

Govornmttht payment* 
ToUl 







. -9 


Annual 






1901 
Jul/ 






1002 






1988 


1987 


i9afi 


19^9 


1900 


1991 


Mar 


Apf 


May 


Jun« 


July 














S million 












36,303 


141,759 


151.0B2 


160,893 


160.087 


187.743 


12.601 


12,207 


12.136 


11,593 


11.801 


12.775 


71,553 

30.oai 

17.724 
12.701 
2.04e 


76.994 
44.47B 
17,727 

ii,5ia 

2,274 


79,437 
46,492 
17,641 
12. £68 
2.436 


84,131 
46,857 
19,396 
15,372 
2.607 


89,8^3 
51,677 
20,190 
15.270 
2 477 


85.742 
60,325 

ia.35i 

14,G41 
2.455 


6,057 
3,811 
1.500 
1.250 
373 


7.004 
4.201 
1.581 
1.133 
170 


8,635 
3.791 
1,588 
1.087 
168 


7.133 
3.999 
1.727 
1.235 
173 


6.853 
3.724 
1,701 
1,242 
187 


6.720 
3.354 
1,762 
1.220 
376 


63.740 
6.741 

18,911 
3,371 
1.894 


85.764 
5.776 

) 4.576 
4.1S9 
1,8)6 


71.645 
7.467 

14.298 
4.546 
2.083 


76.761 
8.247 

17,061 
5,040 
2.41G 


60.364 
7.876 

19.116 
5.234 
2.736 


82.002 
7.260 

10^78 
6.006 
2.898 


5,«4S 
844 

1.343 

61 

222 


5.113 
507 

MS7 

105 

8 


5.501 
302 

1,250 

103 

10 


4,469 

369 

848 

68 




6.n:iA 

872 

1.184 

06 




8,055 
1.133 

1 440 

42 

223 


I0.el4 
8.865 
7.257 

0.101 


1 1 .283 
9.fl02 
1.062 

10.161 


13.500 
0,787 
0,204 

10,760 


11,866 
11,481 
0,257 
11.415 


12.403 

11.533 

9.306 

i2,ieo 


12.567 

11,700 
9.856 
12.308 


566 

881 

».011 

730 


587 
1.136 

624 
1,087 


745 
1,068 

556 
1.379 


B7e 

1.081 

485 

1.043 


664 
883 
677 
692 


658 
867 
061 
731 


ii.ai3 

147.116 


16.747 
158.506 


14.480 
185.562 


10. £87 
171.780 


0.208 
170.285 


8.214 

175,957 


75 
12,676 


1.580 
13.787 


1.722 
13,858 


720 
12.322 


141 
12,032 


80 
12.855 



'Sale! of farm product* includo receipH from commodilla* placed under nortracourea OCC loan*. Plui additional oaifie rvali^ed on redomption* durino ibe period. 
Information contact: Roger Siricklar^d (202} 219-OB08. 



Table 33.— Farm Production Expenses^. 



Feed purchased 
Uvestock 8i poultry purchaeed 
Seed purchased 
Farm-oriOln input* 

Fertilizer & lim« 
Fuel* A oit« 
Efectrictty 
P«Gticidei 
Manufactured input* 

Short-^erm interest 
Real sEtate Imereet U 
Total intere*t charge! 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 
Contract & hired labor 
Machine hire & custom work 
A^arketJno,ttora{|e, & 
transportation 

Mi*c, operating expends 1/ 2i 
Other operating expente* 

Capital con sumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlord 
Olher overt^ead expenM* 











Calendar year 












10S3 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 
% million 


1989 


1990 


)991 




1992 F 


20.573 
8.818 
2.690 

32.081 


19.383 
9.487 
3.386 

32.256 


16,940 
9.184 
3,128 

20.261 


17.472 
0,758 
3.188 

30.418 


17,463 

11,842 

3,259 

32.564 


20,393 

12.764 

3,359 

36.515 


21,002 

13.138 

3.558 

37,698 


20,706 

14,832 

3.576 

39.114 


19.800 

14.368 

3,975 

3B.133 


19,000 

13,000 

3.000 

36.000 


to 2 1. 000 
to 16.000 
to 5.000 
to 40.000 


7.055 
7.211 

1,982 

3,870 

20.118 


a.3«i 

7,296 

2,060 

4,688 

22.404 


7.513 
e.436 
1,878 
4.334 
20.160 


6,820 
6.310 
1.795 
4.324 
18,249 


fl.453 
4.057 
2.166 
4.S12 
18.077 


6.947 
4.003 
2.2B9 
4.577 
18.716 


7^49 

4.798 

2,643 

5,437 

20.027 


7.135 
5.730 
2.480 
5.730 
21.063 


7.419 
5.472 
2.483 
8.313 
21.687 


7.000 
6,000 
2.000 
6.000 
21,000 


to 9.000 
to 6,000 
to 3.000 
to 7.000 
10 26.000 


10.616 
10.815 
21,430 


10.396 
10.733 
21.129 


8,735 

9.B78 

18.613 


7.367 
0.131 
16,408 


6.767 

8,187 

14.064 


6J97 

7,885 

14,682 


6,910 
7.781 
14.691 


6.911 

7,607 

14.518 


6.615 
7.319 
13.934 


5.000 
6,000 
13.000 


IO7.O00 
10 8,000 
to 16.000 


8,529 

8.038 
2,213 


6.416 
9.427 

2.566 


6.370 

10.008 

2.354 


6.426 
9.464 
2.099 


6,760 
9.97S 
2.105 


6,858 
10.441 
2,354 


7,340 
11,110 
2.682 


7,347 
12,641 
2.633 


7.234 

12.695 

2.722 


7.000 
11.000 
2.000 


toS.OOO 
to 15.000 
to 3.000 


3.004 
10.061 
32.545 


4.012 
10.331 
32.761 


4.127 
10,010 
32.868 


3.652 

0.759 

31.420 


4,078 
11,171 
34,030 


3,450 
11.791 
34.894 


4,080 
12.522 
37,734 


4.046 
12.364 
38,931 


4,532 
13.256 
40,339 


4.000 
10.000 
30.000 


10 6.000 
to 13,000 
to 45.000 


23.758 
4.465 


20.647 
4,337 


19,200 
4.542 


17,788 
4.612 


17.092 
4,853 


17.344 
4.848 


17.780 
6.127 


17,494 
5.623 


17,352 
6.0S0 


17,000 
5.000 


\o 18.000 
to 7.000 


5.211 
33,434 


8,160 
33,334 


7.690 
31.531 


6.000 
28,499 


7.124 
29.069 


7.290 
29,482 


8,187 
31.094 


8,334 
31,45t 


7.464 
30.796 


7.000 
20,000 


to 8,000 
to 33.000 



Total production expenees 

1/ include* operator dwelling*. 21 Beginning in 1982. mJeceilaneoui 
>aidb/nonoperaior6. Totati may r^ot add because ol roundtng. F- 



139,608 141.873 132.433 135,084 128.772 134,285 141.544 146.077 144.BS0 145,000 to UO.OOO 



paid 



i operating expanse* include other livestock purchase*, d^^^y a$$e*vmenis & feeding fees 
ror*ca«t. 



information contact*: Cbri* McGath (202) 219-0804. Robart McDfoy (202} 219-0800, 
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Table 34.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 











Recal year 










1984 


1985 


19S6 


1987 


1988 


1989 
$ mttlion 


1990 


1991 


1992 E 


1993 E 


-934 

76 

89 

5 

e 

-768 


4p403 

463 

336 

2 

7 

5.211 


10p524 

1p185 

471 

28 

5 

12^11 


12p346 

1p203 

3d4 

17 

7 

13,967 


8.227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

9,053 


2.863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3.384 


2.460 

361 

-93 

-6 

8 

2.721 


2.387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2.722 


1,949 
187 

174 

33 

9 

2,352 


4,165 

361 

167 

32 

8 

4J33 


2.536 
333 
2AA 


4p691 

990 

1p553 


3.440 

W7 

2.142 


2,836 

906 
1.786 


678 
128 
666 


53 
631 

1,461 


806 
667 
-79 


a,05a 

867 
382 


1.608 

698 

1.271 


1,751 

736 

1.893 


346 

1.502 

-&B5 

1 


455 

2p085 

711 

12 


253 
2,337 

1.597 
32 


-346 

1,166 

^76 

8 


^53 
V295 

-1 ,676 
7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


"307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


-32 

199 

8 

83 


38 

131 

-20 

35 


10 

ao 

132 


184 

81 

109 


214 
123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 

1/ 5 


-26 

42 
93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 
19 

172 


-27 

21 
182 


-28 

14 
183 


362 

1.064 

743 


346 

1,435 

134 


457 

1.411 

102 


535 

1.219 

276 


614 
425 
200 


620 

98 

"102 


618 
632 
^34 


625 
745 
733 


7 

675 

1,969 


7 

271 
1,982 




1.295 




-314 



4fi6 




371 




1.665 


3,919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1.086 
466 



1,368 


7.315 


17.683 


25.fi41 


22.408 


12.461 


10.523 


6.471 


10,110 


10,564 


13,094 


-27 


6,272 


13p628 


12,199 


4,579 


-926 


-399 


418 


541 


1,066 


612 

1.504 





1 
2,117 


6p302 

1,525 







7,827 


6p166 

64 

469 

27 



6,746 


4,833 

382 

587 

60 



5,862 


3.971 

8 

260 



6 

4.245 


5.796 

-1 

168 

42 

4 

6.011 


4,178 



189 

3 



4.370 


6.224 



96 

21 



6.341 


5.118 


13 

327 



5,458 


7.718 





419 



6,137 

















3.386 


21 5 


6 


996 






1,470 




1.331 




1.670 



^79 


31 
-1.131 


533 
116 


156 
^48 


115 
646 


90 
220 



199 


268 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


26 


24 


638 


657 


1,013 


1,659 


1,113 


659 


317 


394 


192 


128 


362 

1,064 
743 
679 


346 
1.405 

134 
<^8 


457 

1.411 

102 

329 


535 

1.219 
276 

305 


614 

425 

200 

1.727 


620 

98 

-102 

-46 


618 
632 
-34 

669 


625 

745 

733 

86 


7 

675 

1,969 

390 


7 

271 

1,982 

1.280 



COMMOOtTY/PROGRAM 
Faed grsFHs 
Corn 

Gf ain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn it oat products 
Total feed grains 

Whoat 

Rice 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
DcUry 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expanse 3/ 
interest expenditure 
Export program* 4/ 
1989/89 Disaster/ 
Hveetoch assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price-support loans (net) 
Direct payments 5^ 
Daficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy lerminatFOn 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988/89 crop disaster 
Emerganc y 1 1 ve stock/ 

forage assistanca 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage < 

& transportation 

operating expense 3/ 
Interest axp9ndlture 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 7,315 17,683 25,841 22,408 12.461 10.523 6,471 10.110 10,564 13,094 

1/ Fiscal 1986 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but include a one-time advance appfopriation of $126,108,000, which was 
recorded as a wool pfooram receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1 .5 btllion in benefits to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid \n generic certiftcatesd were not recorded directly as dtsastar assistance outlays. 3/ Does not include CCC Transfers to General Sales Manager. 
4/ Includes Export Guarantee Pfogram< Direct Export Credit Program, CCC Transfers to the General Sales Manager Market Promotion Program, 
starting in fi seal 1991 & starting in fiscal 1992 Export Guarantee Pro9ram* Credit Reform, Export Enhancement Program, ^Oairy Export Incentive 
Program. 5/ includes cash payments only. Excludes payment-^n-kind In fiscal 83-^5 & generic certificates in fiecel 86-93. E ■ Estimated *r> the 
fiscal 1993 President's Budget based on November, 1991 supply & deinand estimates. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or 
other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski (202) 720-5148. 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 35.— Food Expenditures Estimates 







Annual 






1992 




1dd2y0ar-(o-date 






ig89 


1990 


1991 


July 
Sbilh 


AugP 

on 


SeptP 


July 


AugP 


SeptP 


Sales V 

Off-premise use 2/ 
M9als&&nacks3y 


274,3 
206.3 


296.7 

2ia.7 


309.0 
227.0 


27.6 
20.0 

1991 


26.8 
20.3 

$ btHion 


25.6 
18^:6 


181.5 
134.2 


208.3 
154,5 


234,0 
il73.t 


Sales 1/ 

Ofif-premise u^2/ 
Meafs^ snacks 3/ 


299.9 
223.3 


304.2 
226.0 


309 
226.9 


27.6 
1d.5 

Percdnl chanfl 


26.6 

19,8 

le from year 


25.4 
18.1 

earlier ($bil.} 


180,5 
132.0 


207.1 
151.8 


232 5 
169 9 


Sales 1/ 

Off-premise ^ise 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


7.1: 
5.5 


S2 
6.0 


4.1 

3,a 


5.1 

-0.9 


0.6 
-3.1 


5.0 
0.1 


3.3 

2.6 


3.0 

i.a 


32 

1.6 










Percent ctiange from year 


earlier {1991 $bil.} 






Sales 1/ 

Off-pram is« use 2/ 
r^eals & enacks 3i 


0.6 
08 


1,4 
1.2 


1.4 
0.4 


5.3 
-2.6 


-0.9 
-4.7 


3.1 
-1.6 


3.3 
0,3 


2.8 
-0.4 


2.8 
-0.5 



^f Food only (excludes alcotioiic beverages), Kot seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations & horne production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, cnifd nutrition subsidies, & meats fumiehed to employees, paiients.A inmates, ^" preliminary. 

KOTE' This rable differs from Personal Consumplton Expenditures (PCE). table 2. for several reasons: (1) this aeries includes only food 
not alcoholic beverages & petfood which a/a included in PCE; (2) this series is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is seasonallv 
adjusted at annual rates, (3) this series reports sales only, but PCE Includes food produced & consumed on farms & food furnfshed to 
ernpioveee; (4) this seriesWludes all sales of meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
travel i entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see 'Devsiopfng an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector, *Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575, Aug 19B7. 

Information contact: Alden fulanchaster (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 36-— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments. 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1991 
Aug 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec. 1984^100) 
All products 

Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shrpments 

Rail cartoadings (1 ,000 cars) 21 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3i 
Fresh fruit & vegatabJe shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

Rair/miL cwt) 

TrucK (mil. cwt) 

CoG^ of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4f 
Fleet operation (cta./mile) 



106 4 107.5 109.3 109 4 

106.4 110.4 111.4 110.9 

108.7 110.1 111.2 110.8 

103.9 105.4 108.1 107.9 



28.4 
33 

22 

2.6 
42 3 



123.4 



27.6 
3.8 

i.a 

2.3 

41.5 



26.4 
33 

1 5 

2.1 

41.0 



27,6 
3,8 

1.5 

0.8 

399 



1992 



Mar 



Apr 



T09.8 110.0 

110.7 110.3 

1l0.e 110.2 

107.9 109.4 



30.0 P 
3.4 

1.5 

2,7 

44.8. 



26.6 P 
38 

1.8 
2.8 

50.8 



May 



109.7 P 

110.3 P 
110.2 P 

109.4 P 



21.1 P 
4.1 

23 

3.5 
SS.7 



June 



109.8 P 
110.3P 
110.4 P 
109.4 P 



23.7 P 

4.1 

1.9 

3.7 

51.2 



July 



Aug 



109, a P 109.0 P 

110.3P 1t0.2P 

110.4P 110.3P 

109.5 P 109.5 P 



£5.8 P 
4.8 

19 
2 1 

43 2 



26.2 
4.6 

1.2 

0.1 
3S.9 



130 5 126.5 122.6 122.8 123 3 123.8 124.4 124 8 124.7 

1/ Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ weekly averaoa: from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on lllino** & Mississippi watarways, 
U.S. cforps of Engineers. 4^ Agricultural Marketing Service, UsDA. 5? Preliminary data for 1992. P ■ preliminary. —* not available, 

Informadon contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0S40. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 

Table37.— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ^^ 



50 



1982 



1983 



1984 



19B5 



19B6 



1dB7 1988 



1939 1990 2/ 19912/ 















1977.100 










Farm output 


11G 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


119 


120 


All llvaetocK products 3/ 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


118 


119 


Maat animals 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


105 


104 


104 


Dajfy products 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


lie 


118 


117 


120 


121 


Poultry & eggfl 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


162 


168 


All crop* 4/ 


117 


88 


111 


118 


109 


108 


92 


107 


114 


111 


Fe«d grams 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 


Hay & foraga 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


102 


103 


Food grains 


13a 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 


Sugar crops 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


1t1 


105 


105 


107 


112 


Cotton 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


109 


122 


Tobacco 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


84 


87 


Oil crops 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


107 


114 


Cropland ue^d for crops 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


88 


87 


90 


90 


— 


Crop production por acra 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106 


119 


127 


— 


Farm Input St 


98 


96 


95 


91 


89 


89 


87 


87 


86 


— 


Farm raal astata 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


93 


— 


MachAnlcal power & machinary 


89 


86 


85 


80 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


— 


Agricultural chemicals 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


119 


122 


— 


Faad. sead^ & llvastock 






















pufchaeas 


107 


103 


J 03 


102 


109 


116 


111 


113 


113 


— 


Farm output par unit ot input 


119 


100 


lis 


129 


124 


124 


■116 


130 


135 


— 


Output par hour of labor 






















Farm 6/ 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


135 


147 


142 


— 


Nonfarm 7/ 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


112 


111 


^ 



1/ For histofical data ilndaxas, see Economic Indicator* of ths Farm Sector: Production i Efficiency Statistics, 1986. ECIFS 5-6 2/ Preliminary 
iftdexasfor 1991 based on Crop Production: 1991 Summary, ralaa sad in January 1992. i unpublished data from the Agricultural Stahslics Boardn 
NASS. 3/ Gross livestock production include* minof livaetock products noMncludad in the saparaie groups ehown. It cannot be added to gross crop 
production to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop production includes some miecellaneoua crops not tn the separata groups shown 
It cannot be addoo lo gross livestock productfon to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other Hams not included in the separate groups shown. 
6/ Economic Research Service, 7/ Bureau ot Labof Statistics. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Eldon Ball {202) 219-0432. 
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Food Supply & Use 



Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities 



1/ 



Commodity 



Red m»ats 3/4^5/ 

Beef 

VeaJ 

Lamb & mutton 

Pofk 
PouHry 3/4^5/ 

Chicken 

Turkey 
Fi«^& shellfish 4/ 

Dairy products 
Che6«e (excluding cottage) 3/6/ 
American 
Italian 

Other cheese 7/ 
Cottage chea^ 
Beverage milks 3/ 
F^uid whole milk a/ 
Fluid lowfat milk 9/ 
Fluid skim milk 
Fluid cream productfi 10/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
ice cream 
Ice milk 
Frozen yogurt 
All dairy products, milk 
equivalent, milkfar basis 11/ 
Fats & Oils — Total fat content 
Butter & margarine {product waight) 
Shorten ing 

Lard & edible tallow (direcl uaa) 
Safad & cooking oils 
Frash fruite 12/ 
Canned fruit 13/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Frozen c it rue juices 14/ 
Ve»getabies 12/ 
Freeh 
Canning 
Freezing 
Potatoes, all 12/ 
Sweetpotaroec 12/ 
Peanuts {Efieliad) 
Tre« nuts {shelled) 
Flour & cereal products 15/ 
Wheat flour 
Rice (milled baslej 
Caloric sweeteners 16/ 
Coffee (green bean equlv,) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 



19fi4 



19S5 



1986 



1987 



19S9 



1990 1991 2/ 











Pounds 








123,7 


124.9 


122.2 


117.4 


119.5 


1159 


11^^ 


1124 


73.8 


74.6 


74,4 


695 


68,6 


65.4 


63,9 


63.5 


1 5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0,8 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


10 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


47.2 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48.8 


48.4 


46.4 


47.0 


43.7 


45.2 


47.1 


50,7 


51.7 


536 


56.0 


5e,2 


350 


36.1 


37 


39.1 


39.3 


40.5 


42.2 


44.0 


8,7 


9.1 


10,2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13,8 


14.2 


14.1 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15.1 


15.6 


15,0 


14.8 


33,0 


32.4 


32.2 


322 


31.2 


20.9 


29.6 


29.3 


21.5 


22.5 


23,1 


24,1 


£3.7 


23.8 


24,7 


25.2 


11,9 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


T1.6 


11.0 


11.2 


11,2 


5.8 


as 


7.0 


7.6 


B.I 


8.5 


9.0 


9.4 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


4.\ 


4.1 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4J 


4,1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.2 


£27.2 


229.7 


228.6 


226.5 


222,3 


224.3 


221,7 


221.6 


126 8 


123.3 


116.S 


111 9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.4 


87,5 


aa.a 


93.7 


98.6 


100.6 


100.5 


106,S 


108.4 


110.1 


11.6 


12 6 


13.5 


14.0 


16 1 


20.2 


22,9 


23,8 


6,2 


8.7 


7.0 


7,1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


3h7 


4.1 


44 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


4.3 


18.2 


1B.1 


18.4 


18,3 


17.3 


16.1 


15.8 


16.4 


7,0 


6.9 


7.2 


7,4 


8.0 


8,4 


7.7 


7.3 






— 


— 


— 


2.0 


2.8 


3.5 


5B1h9 


593.7 


591.5 


601.2 


582.8 


565.2 


570.8 


564.7 


58.8 


64.3 


643 


62.9 


63.0 


61.1 


62.7 


63.6 


15,3 


15.7 


16.0 


152 


14.8 


14.6 


15,3 


14.8 


£1.3 


22 9 


22,1 


21.4 


21.5 


21 5 


22 2 


22 1 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


2,7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


3,1 


19.9 


23,5 


24 2 


25.4 


25.8 


24.0 


24.2 


25,2 


88 9 


86.8 


03.1 


97.6 


97.4 


98.8 


92.6 


906 


12 3 


12.7 


^ZB 


13.6 


13.2 


13.3 


13.4 


12,3 


2.6 


29 


29 


2.7 


3.0 


3,3 


3,2 


3.6 


3,0 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


4.6 


4.3 


39 


35.7 


4G.S 


432 


40.2 


40.1 


34.3 


27.2 


~" 


100.6 


100.7 


99.3 


105 7 


109.7 


112.9 


110.9 


106.0 


90.9 


a7.8 


87.9 


87.6 


83 5 


90.7 


96,4 


04.3 


17.5 


17.1 


15.8 


16,8 


18,3 


17.8 


18.3 


19.3 


121 9 


122.4 


125,8 


125.8 


122.2 


127 5 


129,8 


131.4 


5/1 
6.0 


58 


4.8 


4.6 


4,5 


4.5 


5 


4.4 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


69 


7.0 


6.0 


6.4 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


150.4 


157.5 


163.7 


172,5 


174,3 


174.0 


183 


184.3 


119.2 


124,7 


125.7 


129.9 


130.0 


120.2 


135.7 


135.9 


8,5 


9.0 


11.6 


U.0 


14.3 


15.2 


16.2 


17.0 


127,0 


131,3 


129 6 


133,7 


135.1 


136,4 


139.1 


140 2 


10.2 


10,6 


10.5 


10.2 


9.8 


10.3 


10 2 


— 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


4.2 


~" 



1/ In pounde. retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use. & ending 
stocke Calendar-year data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts. & rice, which are on crop-year basis. 2/ PreUmmary. 
3/Toia!maynota</dduetorounJiAg, 4/ Boneless, trimmed weight. Chicken series revised to exclude ami^M of ready-to^jok^^^^^ 
going to pet food as well as some water leakage that occures when chicken t» cut up before packaging 5/ Exicudes shipments to the U.S. 
terntories. 6/ Natural equivalent of cheese & cheeee & other dairy products. Includes miscellaneous jf^eeseno^ shown separately 
7/ mc^udes Swiss. Brick. Mynstor. cream. Neufcbatel. Blue. Gorgonzola. Edamn & Gouda. 8/ Plata & flavored. 9/ P ain * fl^^ored f . 
buttermilk. 10/ Heavy cream Jight cream, bair& half. &eourcream &dip. 1 1/ Iricludetcoridensed & evaporated milk Adrymk products. 
12/ Farm weight. 13/Exctudes pineapple & berries. 14/ Single strength equivalent. 15/ Includes rye, corn, oat. & baNey products. 
Excludes quiitities used in alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners, & Wi, 16/ Dry ^weight equivalent. — not avaitabte. 

Information contact: Judy Jor^e8 Putnam (202) 219-0870. 



Farmers, 

Farm Labor Contractors, 

Agricultural Associations 

Find out what you NEED to know 
about hiring agricultural labor. 



Agricultural employers need to understand the Federal laws and regulations that 
affect their employees. A Summary of Federal Laws and Regulations Affecting 
Agricultural Employers, 1992 provides ALL the details about: 

• Health and safety regulations 

• Pesticide laws affecting farming 

• Protection of migrant and seasonal agricultural workers 

• Employee wages, hours, and overtime pay 

• Child labor restrictions, Social Security 

• Immigration law 

• Recordkeeping standards 

• Equal employment opportunity laws 

• Penalties for violators 

This new report from USDA's Economic Research Service summarizes all the 
Federal laws and regulations that affect agricultural employment. It examines the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Americans with Disabilities Act, and other recent regulatory 
changes. An "Additional Resources" listing directs you to other 
specialized government publications on pesticide safety, labor law, 
worker identification documents, and equal employment 
requirements for employers. 

A Summary of Federal Laws and Regulations Affecting 
Agricultural Employers, 1992. Aug. 1992. 34 pages. 
Order #AIB-652. $8. 

A Order now! 

f--—-m ^^" °^'' 

/,■ \.;;..::|^;:Dl f^: — ^ toll-free order desk: 

friillfV IhwJ 4 1-800-999-6779. 
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